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INTRABLOC 


French Report on Romanian-Hungarian Conflicts 
29000007 Paris LIBERATION in French 
21 Apr 88 pp 24, 25 


{Article by Veronique Soule] 


{Text} This is a first for “brother countries.” Under the 
guise of “humanitarian policy,” Hungary is granting 
asylum to refugees who are fleeing Ceausescu's regime, 
primarily Hungarians from Transylvania who are vic- 
tims of discrimination. But the influx of refugees is 
beginning to pose serious problems to the Hungarian 
government, which must deal with a weak economy. 


On Tuesday in Vienna at the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), Hungary heatedly 
attacked Romania, accusing it (without actually naming 
it but in an obvious reference) of vioiating the human 
rights and fundamental liberties of minorities. The head 
of the Hungarian delegation, Andre Erdoes, criticized 
“measures taken and plans” which “‘sadden us a great 
deal because they represent a flagrant violation from the 
spirit and the letter of Helsinki Final Accords.” It was 
clear that the Hungarian delegate was talking about 
Romania. The two countries are now openly confronting 
each other over the fate of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania, numbering 1.7 million people according 
to the Romanians and 2 million according to the Hun- 
garians. Hungarian authorities have denounced the 
“forced assimilation” of the Magyars of Transylvania, 
and are now granting asylum to the wave of refugees who 
are fleeing the regime of Nicolae Ceausescu. So, for the 
first time, citizens of a Socialist country are finding 
asylum in another country of the Eastern bloc. 


These refugees, who are leaving Romania because of 
cultural persecution and catastrophic living conditions, 
officially number more than 10,000. 


When the pastor asked him to identify himself, the man 
seated opposite recoiled. “Are you sure that this will 
remain confidential? | don’t want the Securitate (the 
Romanian political police) to know.”’ The pastor replied 
softly, “*I’m sure.” Encouraged by his wife, who nodded 
her head, the man then agreed to respond. 


The couple, from Kolozsvar, the Hungarian name of the 
city of Cluj-Napoca in Transylvania, belong to the Mag- 
yar minority in Romania. With their 10-year-old daugh- 
ter, they escaped during a vacation and got off the train 
on 10 February in Budapest. Since then, all three have 
been staying with some cousins but they cannot stay in 
the apartment, which is too small. 


Pastor Rozse silently noted everything down. Since the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Church cpened this refugee assis- 
tance center for Ronianians in its building in the I Ith 
district in Budapest last March, Istvan Rozse has seen 
more than i00 people: men who have left wife and 
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children behind them, youths with only a backpack, 
entire families without papers. “The worst,” he 
explained, “are the separated families. We can do noth- 
ing to reunite them and the members left over there are 
subject to police reprisals.” 


After consulting some papers on his desk, the pastor gave 
the address of a Budapest family ready to accept the 
reiugees. He gave the couple two bills amounting to 
1,000 forints (120 French francs) and from a plastic bag 
took a present for the girl: a little painted plaster dog. 
The woman thanked him, tears in her eyes. 


Since the beginning of the year, Hungary has been 
conducting a policy that is unprecedented within the 
Bloc. It is in fact granting asylum to virtually all of the - 
refugees who are fleeing Nicolae Ceausescu’s regime, the 
frightful living conditions, and the discrimination 
minorities are subject to. 


Internationalism aside. there is no talk of “refugees” but 
of “persons desiring to meve temporarily to this 
country.” Likewise, Hungary does not grant “political 
asylum” but rather, practices a “humanitarian policy.” It 
has, however, broken a taboo within the Bloc: the 
indestructible solidarity among “brother countries.” 
Budapest is now proclaiming loud and clear its “‘respon- 
sibility” toward minorities living abroad. In an 
“historic” interview given on 25 January for Radio 
Budapest, the secretary of the Central Committee, 
Matyas Szuros, outlined the foundations of this new 
policy: the members of the Transylvanian minority 
belong to the “Hungarian nation” and, as such, if their 
“national identity” is flouted they have the right “to turn 
toward the mother country.” 


Until now, Budapest welcomed the Magyars of Transyl- 
vania in the name of the reunification of families. In 
addition to family ties, often quite remote, sham mar- 
riages have increased over the past few years. But the 
appearance of solidarity among “brothers” was main- 
tained: those who crossed the border clandestinely or 
who defected during a trip risked expulsion. Once back 
in Romania, they incurred severe penalties. Now, the 
door is open. 


Almost all the refugees have the same attitude. Awed by 
the number of things to be done, they apparently do not 
know where to begin. Moreover, they have a frightened 
air, always on the lookout, as if the shadow of Ceause- 
scu’s police regime still follows them. “At the beginning, 
I didn’t even dare to walk by an Embassy because of the 
policeman on duty out front,” confided one of them. “It 
took me several weeks before I made up my mind to go 
inside to request a visa.” The evangelical center is one of 
the many initiatives which have increased since the 
beginning of the year in Budapest to help the Romanian 
refugees. Faced with this influx, caused by the economic 
catastrophe and the policy of “Romanization” which ‘s 
aimed at minorities, the Hungarian state soon fouric : 
was overextended. 
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The Protestant churches, and the Catholic ones to a 
lesser degree, have taken the lead. Nurtured b a wide- 
spread feeling of solidarity, an assistance network was set 
up in Budapest as well as in Debrecen, a city in the 
southeast of the country near the Hungarian-Romanian 
border. In the capital, the opposition opened a telephone 
line in order to provide information to new arrivals. The 
Hungarian Red Cross has already distributed some 
600,000 forints (75,000 francs) and an interministerial 
committee was created last March to manage a fund of 
300 million forints (38 million francs). 


The Reform Church (Calvinist) of Rakosszentmihaly, 
the first to have welcomed refugees starting last 12 
February, has become the largest assistance center in the 
capital. Each Friday it welcomes 600-700 refugees. Six 
pastors and about 20 volunteers distribute legal and 
medical advice, meals and food packages, and provide 
jobs and housing for the refugees. The Reformed Church 
has already collected 100,000 francs and received sizable 
assistance from the Dutch Church. 


“We do not want to encourage people to come. Those 
who do not have valid reasons for moving here—family 
ties, political persecution or serious health problems— 
are advised to return to Romania. Our country cannot 
support such a burden.” Like most Hungarians, Pastor 
Panczel of Rakosszentmihaly, who deplores the 
“fascism” in Romania, fears a continuing influx while 
his country slides deeper into crisis. 


The lack of housing makes it difficult to absorb the new 
arrivais. A certain number are directed to the villages 
deserted by the Hungarians, but the state realizes that 
this solution is far from ideal. In addition, Hungarians 
are experiencing a decline in their standard of living, and 
health services and education are deteriorating. Despite 
the emergence of unemployment many jobs need to be 
filled, but they are often beneath the qualifications of the 
refugees, the majority of whom are skilled workers and 
“intellectuals” (teachers, doctors, etc.). 


How can this wave of departures be stopped? The 
Hungarian authorities claim they are powerless. The 
solution would come with an improvement of the situa- 
tion in Romania, and officials believe that they have no 
more ways of pressuring the Romanian leaders. Bilateral 
relations have never been so strained and Budapest 
suspects that Ceausescu wants to get rid of the Hungar- 
ians to complete the “Romanization” of the country. 


“*Last one out, turn out the lights.” This well-known joke, 
spoken by an official, says a lot about the attitude within 
the “brother” Hungarian party. Budapest is now count- 
ing on the departure of the Conducator to remove 
Hungarian-Romanian relations from the impasse. Since 
the negotiations conducted in June 1987 in Budapest 
failed (because, it is said, of Soviet mediation) the two 
countries have been throwing accusations back and 
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forth. Romania has accused the Hungarians of “chau- 
vinism” and says their intentions are based on revenge. 
Hungary rails against the violations of the rights of 
minorities and their “forced assimilation.” 


In the streets the situation is confused. The “people 
desiring to move to Hungary” are welcome, under one 
condition: they must be Magyar. When their visas (usu- 
ally tourist visas) expire, they can request a temporary 
identity card and a residency permit at the Immigration 
Office, which is part of the Ministry of the Interior. 


The first paradox: the vast majority of the Hungarians 
from Transylvania will never be Hungarian but will 
remain Romanian. Why? Romanian citizens cannot give 
up their citizenship unless Bucharest approves their 
request and provides a certain number of papers. The 
Hungarian officials think this issue is a secondary one. 
They argue that in fact the Magyar refugees have the 
same rights to work and housing as natives. But if they 
are carrying expired Romanian passports they can no 
longer return to Romania to visit their families, much 
less travel to the West. 


“We must persuade the Hungarian authorities to autho- 
rize dual cit:zenship,” explained Attila Ara-Kovacs, who 
published the Hungarian samizdat journal “Ellen- 
pontok” (“Counterpoint”) in Transylvania in 1981 and 
1982. “The situation is even more difficult for refugees 
who are ethnically Romanian,” he continued. “Most 
have come without p. vers and want to emigrate to the 
West. But since they do nct have passports, they cannot 
ask to go to the West and they are forced ed to live 


illegally.” 


The opposition is worried about the fate of these Roma- 
nian refugees. Janos Kis, one of the opposition leaders, 
believes that the treatment they are given is “inhumane 
and stupid,” and that, on the contrary, this would be a 
good time to initiate “a national reconciliation.” Gaspar 
Miklos Tamas, another dissident, a Hungarian from 
Transylvania who emigrated in 1978, promises that “the 
Opposition will make noise in order to demand the end 
of discrimination. Why not give non-nationality pass- 
ports to Romanians who want to leave?” 


Almost ail of the Romanian refugees want to reach the 
West. Therefore, they have no priority in getting employ- 
ment or housing. Most of them have nothing better than 
their birth certificates. Many live in hiding, holding 
meager illegal jobs and in permanent fear of being 
returned to their country. 


Some of them report that at the Immigration Office 
bureaucrats flatly refused to register them and encour- 
aged them to leave. But this is not a clear directive. The 
Hungarian authorities say they are ready to accept the 
Romanians who want to remain in Hungary, but refuse 
to be a “transit country” to help those going to the West. 
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For several reasons, these Romanian refugees are partic- 
ularly bothersome to Budapest. Like the pastors and 
priests who try to check the identity of new arrivals in 
the churches, the Hungarian authorities fear that mem- 
bers of the Securitate have infiltrated their ranks. They 
also fear that the Conducator, who decreed a large 
amnesty last 26 January, has let some criminals leave. 


It has also been necessary to deal with ideological scru- 
ples. Hungary believes that if it lets Romanians openly 
transit its territory, it would be acting like a neutral 
country. Mikhail Gorbachev, who himself is having 
serious ethnic problems, is following the Romanian- 
Hungarian controversy and this attention has affected 
Budapest’s decisions. 


“They expect everything from us; they consider it their 
due. And then later, they want to leave for the West.” 
Pastor Panczel is not really sympathetic towards the 
Romanians that he has met in the Rakosszentmihaly 
church. “We give them the same assistance as others. But 
we have to admit it: the nationalism in Romania is not 
the prerogative of the regime. The Romanians that we 
see here are impregnated with it.” The pastor showed me 
the Romanian Bible dominating his desk. “But that 
should not alter the fraternal nature of our work.” 


In Romania ultranationalist propaganda tends to nour- 
ish anti-Hungarian feelings. In Hungary, the people, 
quite sensitized to the fate of their “brothers” in Transyl- 
vania, have often vented their hostility on the Romanian 
people. Conscious of the nationalistic drift, the opposi- 
tion has reacted. Last 19 January, 700 intellectuals 
signed a statement calling on Romanians and minorities 
to “join forces” to fight against ‘“‘Ceausescu’s dictator- 
ship.” Then, on | February, some 400 people demon- 
strated in front of the Romanian embassy in Budapest to 
show their solidarity with the rioters in Brasov. This 
beginning of solidarity, however, has remained limited 
to intellectual circles. 


The minority problem in Transylvania has become a 
major domestic policy issue. All Hungary is obsessed 
with it. Historians and those interested in Hungarian 
affairs have restarted their work and the media have 
increased their commentaries. The opposition did not 
wait for the refugee affair to denounce, in the samizdat 
press, the cultural repression of the Hungarians in 
Transylvania. 


Defense of the Hungarian minorities is today the only 
point of consensus between governed and governing. “‘It 
is the only issue where the party can represent society, 
and it doesn’t hesitate to do so,” stated Miklos Haraszti, 
a member of the democratic opposition. Others prefer to 
emphasize “the right direction” that the authorities are 
following. ““The regime is now talking about the minority 
question in terms of human rights,” explained Janos Kis, 
' “and avoids stoking nationalist feelings in order to create 
national unity.” 
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The Hungarian party hesitated a long time before 
becoming involved in the defense of minorities. Since 
the 1977 meeting between Janos Kadar and Nicolae 
Ceausescu, minorities were considered to be “bridges” 
between the two countries. Only it was forgotten that the 
small Romanian minority in Hungary, about 30,000 
people, was insignificant next to the some 2 million 
Magyars in Romania. 


Encouraged by public opinion a..d “more favorable 
external conditions”’—the presence of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev in the Kremlin—Hungarian authorities took the 
plunge in 1985. During the European Cultural Forum 
which took place in Budapest, they emphasized their 
interest in national minorities. The next year, a group of 
Hungarian historians published, under the direction of 
the minister of culture, a voluminous “History of 
Transylvania.” Then in 1987 at the Vienna Conference, 
Hungary aligned itself with a proposal by Canada and 
Yugoslavia on the protection of minorities. After that 
Hungarian-Romanian relations were never on the same 
wavelength. 


““Regrettable” was the headline on 6 April in the govern- 
ment daily “Magyar Hirlap.” In an article of unprece- 
dented virulence the paper denounced Bucharest’s deci- 
sion to prohibit the use of Hungarian and German 
geographical names in the minority press and revealed 
that on 4 April, contrary to custom, the Hungarian 
ambassador was not allowed to speak on Romanian 
radio and television to commemorate the anniversary of 
the Liberation. “It is unthinkable and unacceptable on 
our continent in the 20th century that the rights of 
minorities should be flouted to such an extent.” 


There are several dangers on the horizon. The influx of 
refugees is liable to hurt an already weak economy and to 
introduce a destabilization factor in a very delicate 
situation. Some have already noted the emergence of an 
anti-refugee sentiment. In addition, a naticnalist, anti- 
Romanian movement in the midst of alrzady existing 
frustrations might not exclude uncontrollable activities. 
And finally, this fever indirectly benefits Ceausescu, who 
plays on the nationalist feelings of Romanians. 


The Hungarian government is trying to calm the waters. 
Officially, it hopes that the refugees will soon return to 
their country and refrains from encouraging others to 
come. “*We hope that the situation is not getting worse,” 
Istvan Degen, assistant head of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the party, said to me. But that seems like wishful 
thinking. If the influx does not let up, it is rumored that 
Hungary would not be adverse to international assis- 
tance and could consider legislation regarding the rights 
of the refugees. 


The Party and the opposition agree on one point. There 
.3 no salvation for the Hungarians in Romania, as for 
Romanians as a whole, without a change in the leader- 
ship in Bucharest. ‘“‘We must already start preparing a 
post-Ceausescu policy,” advocated Janos Kis. A party 
leader preferred to voice some more modest hopes: “All 
men are mortal.” 
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Transylvania: The Origin of an Argument 


The Transylvanian issue is the source of an historic 
conflict between Romania and Hungary. This region, 
where most of the Hungarian minority in Romania (1.7 
million people according to the Romanians, 2 million 
according to the Hungarians), but also some 6 million 
Romanians live, belonged to the Austro-Hungarian 
empire until the end of World War I. 


After the collapse of the Hapsburg empire, Transylvania 
became part of Romania. The Treaty of Trianon of 1920, 
which took away three-quarter. of Hungary’s territory, 
has remained in Hungarian history as the beginning of 
the “national catastrophe.” 


In 1940 there was the Diktat of Vienna. Hungary recov- 
ered a good portion of Transylvania, which it kept until 
the defeat. During the war, the Horthy fascists increased 
their extortion of the Romanians. This repression 
revived a hostility to which the two nations are still 
dedicated. 


In 1945 the Hungarians found themselves once again 
defeated. Stalin “gave” Transylvania to the Romanian 
Communist leader, Petru Groza, and the new borders 
were approved by the Treaty of Paris in 1947. 


Since then, the ultra-nationalist policy of Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu has fueled the dispute. The Hungarian language 
has gradually disappeared from public life. Many Hun- 
garian-speaking schc , high schools and universities 
have closed their doors and televised broadcasts in 
Hungarian have been eliminated. Newspapers published 
in Hungary are confiscated at the border. 


An “historical” quarrel has been tacked onto the dispute. 
It involves finding out who has the most rights to 
Transylvania. The Romanians claim that they were there 
before Christ, during the time of the Dacians. The 
Hungarians reply that when they arrived in the ninth 
century there was no one there. 


The Flood of Refugees 


The Hungarian authorities have not established the 
exact number of refugees, many of whom are not legally 
registered residents. On 14 March Prime Minister 
Karoly Grosz confirmed that at least 10,000 Romanians, 
for the most part ethic Hungarians, had recently sought 
asylum in Hungary. According to other sources, the 
number of refugees arriving since 1987 exceeds 20,000. 


During the period from | January uniil 31 March 
Budapest granted 1798 “resettlement” permits to Roma- 


nians belonging to the Hungarian ethnic “majority”. But 
the number of Rom: «ians crossing the border is even 


higher. 
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In 1980 Hungary registered 830 “resettlement applica- 
tions” submitted via official Romanian channels. By 
1987 this figure had increased tenfold, reaching 8700. 
Romanian officials stress, however, that for the time 
being only 4000 were able to resettle in Hungary. The 
Romanian authorities are dragging out the process. 


9720 
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‘Provincialism’ in Cultural Sphere Condemned 
21000011 Tirana DRITA in Albania 14 Feb 88 pp 1, 3 


[Article: “Against the Concept of Provincialism in 
Culture”’] 


[Text] Our socialist culture is one and unique in devel- 
ooment, enrichment and continuous renewal. It is such 
because it has always been closely linked with the times 
and the tasks of the socialist revolution, with man and 
his interests. The unprecedented thirst of the masses for 
culture and their involvement in true cultural values are 
influential in the development and dissemination of 
culture in the four corners of the country in a relation- 
ship from the center to the periphery and from the 
periphery to the center. 


“Culture in Socialist Albania,” Comrade Ramiz Alia 
said, “because of its profoundiy popular character, 
belongs to all social strata, to all regions. Culture has 
overcome the restrictions of the exploiting classes and 
societies, which used to create privileged classes and 
strata in the assimilation of culture, which created the 
division into developed and backward areas.” 


Today, it is neither surprising nor unexpected that 
outstanding cultural and artistic values come into the 
body of the national culture from small centers like 
Librazhd, Skrapar, Kukes and Lezhe, alongside the vai- 
ues created in larger districts such as Tirana, Korce, 
Shkoder, Vlore, etc. The large mass of art lovers admired 
the dances of Rajce and the harmony of the voices in the 
songs of the Lapardha group, the performances of the 
**Migjeni” ensemble, the virtuosity of Laver Bariu and 
the skill of Ndue Shyti and, at the same time, expressed 
admiration for the art of the central cultural institutions. 
Now, talents in the field of culture and art arrive both 
from the capital and from Tepelene, Korce, Tropoje and 
Sarande. This fact, then, is the expansion and extension 
of our culture in its broader understanding and, it is 
here, that the sources and ideas for its development 
originate. 


However, not infrequently in concrete practice, although 
not expressed directly, an erroneous concept prevails 
among certain workers and directors involved in cultural 
work; sometimes, these elements make fewer require- 
ments in regard to the cultural activities organized in the 
districts compared with those in the capital or bigger 
cities. The artificial separation of the individual from the 
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whole and cultural values, created in one district from 
national values has made it possible, in many cultural 
and artistic activities, to have two kinds of levels: one 
with high ideo-aesthetic requirements for the center and 
the other with lower requirements for the periphery. This 
is precisely why many song festivals organized in the 
districts are carried out without high aims, therefore, 
contributing very little of value to our new songs. Also, 
many painting exhibitions are organized and the district 
commissioners, out cf negligence and narrow provincial- 
ism, allow that mediocrities be exhibited among good 
works. These reasonings are influential in the fading of 
the general values, because as mediocrities are continu- 
ously exhibited, this not only reduces the interest of the 
art-loving masses, but also places the creator in a lethar- 
gic state, and they artificially create a small world, 
without breathing, which does not—and often—cannot 
dare to look beyond the district boundary lines. But, 
such activities and works are not liked and, generally are 
not sought often either in the district nor outside it, 
because the art lover cannot justify the plan: now, I will 
educate myself in an aesthetical manner by seeing a 
performance without many values from my district and, 
later, I will experience real aesthetical pleasures, because 
I will see a show by a group from the capital. No art 
lover, anywhere, can think and see from the narrow 
porthoie of provincialism, which prevents him from 
seeing far and deep into the great values of our national 
culture. 


It is this invalid concept which created difficulties for 
some culiural activities in the smaller cities and, even in 
Tirana. Let us mention many creations or performances 
at the May Concerts, where a kind of tendency to blur 
the boundary line between the amateur movement and 
the professional groups often results in the loss of the 
characger of the first and the fading of the values of the 
second. In the first aspect, it seems that there is no harm, 
rather you have the impression that the criteria for the 
selection and evaluation are high both for the amateurs 
and the professional. In reality, it is precisely this con- 
cept which seem to blend into one direction with specific 
characteristics that affirm a meaning which sometimes is 
lacking in the broad view of the totality and of the 
necessity of the variety of the natural culture. Although, 
in other forms, the same observation is manifested in 
some theatrical performances of the Song and Dance 
Ensemble and so forth. To divide the work according to 
the concept—village performance and city perfor- 
mance—and here there is no problem, but a matter of 
level, means to accept two kinds of art. Is it possible that 
such organizers do not think that after a performance 
with limited values an art lover will go home from the 
theater or the cultural center and sit in front of the 
television set, and he will look not at a performance “for 
the village’’ but a program for all art lovers in the 
country? Such concepts are not manifested only in a 
spontaneous manner and only in small districts, but 
sometimes they are also schedules. To program perfor- 
mances for a small village scene does not mean at all to 
reduce the value, to do work just to have it done. On the 
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contrary, the small size of a village scene or of remote 
center must be compensated for by increasing the value 
of the interpretation and the ideo-artistic level of the 
performance. And the technical and artistic aspects must 
not be confused. 


In order to have a place in the scope of the national 
culture there is no arithmetic calculation nor waiting list 
according to which, regardless of what you bring to 
culture you still have your place in the big cultural house. 
Here, the decision is made on the basis of qualities and 
true aesthetic value. An evidence for this, among other 
things, is the large scene of colors, sounc's and rhythm at 
the Folklore Festival in Gjirokaster, where attention was 
often attracted not only by the art from Tirana, Vlore, 
Korce and Shkoder, but also by the art from Mirdite, 
Tropoje, Lezhe, Librazhd and from other parts. 


Manifestations of provincialism also exist in the field of 
publications, because often, people believe that qualit) 
comes automatically with increase in the number of 
titles. However, the card catalogs in libraries and shelves 
in bookshops prove the contrary: only publications with 
true values are rapidly taken by readers. Mediocrities are 
not leafed through nor do they move from the shelves. 
Time not only turns the color of their covers yellow, but 
also denies them an opportunity for artificial popularity 
that may be granted to them temporarily by one of the 
organizers. The works of our distinguished writers are 
read both in remote villages and in big cities. For 
example, in every corner of Albania, readers, intellectu- 
als and simple workers speak with passion about works 
such as “Dimri I Madh” [The Severe Winter], 
“Shkelqimi dhe Renia e Shokut Zylo” [The Radiance 
and Fall of Comrade Zylo}, “Skanderbeu” [Skenderbeg], 
“Perballimi” [The Confrontation], “Shembja e Idhujve” 
[The Fall of the Idols]. The art lover does not separate 
culture into provincial culture and culture at the center, 
he sees culture as a whole. The particular characteristic 
which each milieu, province and distinguished actist 
bring is something else. This is poured into the national 
culture and enriches it. 


The concept of provincialism in culture torments, espe- 
cially, certain organizers who do not keep up with the 
tempo and requirements of the times and do not respond 
to the complex nature of our present culture. Therefore, 
it is an immediate task of every worker, cultural institu- 
tion and artist to wage continuous and greater efforts so 
as to widen their vision, vantage point and conception of 
cultural work. Thus, it will be possible for the spectator 
to be pleased equally when he sees an artistic program of 
a small provincial group and when he sees a performance 
from a professional group. Every one of them has its 
specific nature, and within this particular character, each 
one has unduplicated and original value as a part of the 
natural culture. 
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ROMANIA 


Roundtable on Causes of ‘Mediocrity’ in Student 
Performances 

27000078 Bucharest VIATA STUDENTEASCA 

in Romanian 27 Apr 88 p 4 


(Discussion, in the form of conclusions, by Lorin Vasi- 
lovici, Dan Pavel, loan T. Morar, Graziela Barla, and 
Petre Brasoveanu: “Does Somebody Have To Be 
Lowest?” 


[Text] Lorin Vasilovici: VIATA STUDENTEASCA has 
already taken up the problem of mediocrity, but this 
time the approach is less theoretical tha1 before. Since 
experience tells us that when only the “causes of medi- 
ocrity” are investigated the replies may be distorted to 
shifted from one kind of institution to another, in the 
present series of questionnaires we have proposed an 
explicit delimitation of the current area of mediocrity in 
higher education. 


Dan Pavel: Even if the reference to theory was not 
always explicit, nevertheless we had a certain robot- 
portra‘t of mediocrity in mind when he compiled that 
documentation in the field. The facts bore out some of 
the elements of this portrait of ours, but they also called 
our attention to some particular manifestations of it. For 
instance, the faculties of agricultural mechanics lead 
most university centers in mediocrity as far as could be 
determined, but the list also includes other faculties in 
the polytechnic structure, especially technological equip- 
ment under the faculties of chemistry ard construction, 
some agronomic institutes (the one in Iasi for example) 
and some faculties, like Physical Mathematics, in Ilasi 
University. The Ploiesti Institute of Petroleum and 
Gases is distinguished by results even below average 
mediocrity. 


Moreover the troublesome subjects are not always the 
same ones, providing that where it appears mediocrity 
takes a form that may be subjective. 


loan T. Morar: Of course we must point out that medi- 
ocrity does not mean lack of merit in those collectives. 
There are also some diligent and number-10 students 
there =u! the findings indicate that the students’ low 
av: ,aze has a bad effect. Their training would clearly be 
ytier in a more demanding context, and meeting their 
cbligations conscientiously becomes exceptional in the 
existing context. 


Those are the effects, but what are the causes? As they 
were mentioned to us in the course of the documenta- 
tion, primarily at the faculties of agricultural mechanics, 
they appear to have been there from the start. There is a 
general opinion that mediocrity in those faculties is due 
to the restrictions on taking the entrance examination, 
which is open only to graduates of agroindustrial high 
schools or to those who have worked in agriculture for a 
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year, and that this artificial restriction of the area of 
selection irreparably impairs the quality of the appli- 
cants and accordingly that of those accepted. 


Graziela Barla: When the implications of this measure 
were discussed at the Cluj-Napoca Faculty of Mechanics, 
for example, we were told that many of the students do 
not even come from agroindustrial high schools but 
merely procure a certificate attesting to | year of pro- 
ductive agricultural work. Accordingly, they are not only 
poorly prepared but not even really interested in the 
trade, having chosen it only because they had no other in 
which to try their luck. 


Lorin Vasilovici: And so the basis of selection would be 
an objective cause. But once the selection is made, those 
faculties should allow for those conditions and act 
accordingly instead of merely treating them as an inevi- 
table necessity. 


Petre Brasoveanu: Our findings lead me to maintain that 
the poorer preparation of the applicants of the faculties 
with mediocre professional status is not the only reason 
for the mediocrity in which they are mired. The attitude 
that these students take toward their training is a greater 
evil. Specifically, at the Faculty of Technological Equip- 
ment of the Bucharest Construction Institute the view of 
many of the students with whom we discussed the very 
unsatisfactory professional results is something like 
“Why should I knock myself out? I get there anyway” or 
“I could get a seven but I would have to study all year 
long.” 


Graziela Barla: We observed a somewhat similar situa- 
tion at the Faculty of Mechanics in Cluj-Napoca, a 
situation mentioned this time by the association [Com- 
munist Students Association] personnel. They feel the 
need of more specific measures that can be taken because 
it often happens that some students will study only for 
the 5.50 that guarantees them the scholarship. The 
difference between the scholarship for 6.50 and that for 
8.50 is 100 lei, which is no great inducement either. The 
students with responsible functions here even suggested 
that they be taken into consideration in determining the 
scholarship after the winter term, along with the exami- 
nation grade and those for checking on progress and 
projects. 


loan T. Morar: If we accepted all the excuses made by the 
problem students in these faculties, we would list a 
formidable casuistry including legal actions, various 
incurable and “recurring” diseases, family situations 
worthy of interminable serial articles, emotional trage- 
dies, psychoses, etc. Every one of them thinks he is 
entitled to be understood and to be considered from the 
“humanitarian point of view.” The man cannot study 
because he has problems! But why does this battery of 
problems exist unly in some faculties? The very atmo- 
sphere of these problem students gives rise to an atmo- 
sphere of compromise favoring expansion of mediocrity 
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because they will drag others down by proving that 
nothing happens to them and that the path of least 
resistance can be profitable. > 


Dan Pavel: The teachers’ attitude also reveals a tendency 
toward excessive indulgence and unlimited tolerance of 
the poor students’ problems. That is indicated, for exam- 
ple, in the documentation compiled in the hostels of the 
Iasi Agronomic Institute, where the teachers serving as 
educational directors spoke to us at leng' ‘bout these 
poor students’ “problems”’.... 


Petre Brasoveanu: The administration of the Faculty of 
Technological Equipment [of the Bucharest Construc- 
tion Institute] presents this problem in another way, that 
is there are many cases of students obtaining permission, 
by various means, to try to pass their examinations 5 or 
6 times. The regulations are clear, but it seems they are 
still ineffective and in fact violated even by those who 
drafted them. 


Lorin Vasilovici: Mediocrity clearly indicates a wrong 
viewpoint and deficiencies that are not professional 
alone. Indulgence and low standards actually impair the 
motivations and the competitive atmosphere. 


Dan Pavel: As we remember the documentation, we see 
a close correlation between the professional results and 
the very unsatisfactory state of the political-educational 
work in those faculties and, in fact, of the association’s 
whole effort. We were curious enough to discuss this at 
length with the association personnel in the mediocre 
faculties and also to check the association documents 
and general assemblies’ decisions, all of which indicate 
that most professional aspects and the poor standings of 
some students and some groups and years of studies were 
usually disposed of in a few general estimates, followed 
by even more general measures that were never followed 
up or reported. 


Graziela Barla: Moreover it is equally clear that medioc- 
rity cannot be combatted by mediocre association per- 
sonnei. And to cite just one example from the Cluj- 
Napoca Faculty of Mechanics, the secretary of | year, 
with 27 percent passing and 16 failing, had to be 
“encouraged” with th- =rospect of a sanction in order to 
begin his minimum functions. 


Petre Brasoveanu: We encountered a significant fact at 
the Faculty of Technological Equipment [of the Buchar- 
est Construction Institute] as well. The chairman of the 
faculty’s ASC [Communist Students Association] Coun- 
cil and the head of the Professional Commission did not 
even know the general state of the winter examinations. 
Can we speak then of the association’s involvement in 
overcoming mediocrity? 


loan T. Morar: There are also discrepancies in the level 
of instruction and examinations. For example, the third 
year is the “problem year” for Agricultural Mechanics at 
Timisoara, while it is the fourth year at Bucharest. 
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Motors is the “tough subject” at Bucharest, while it is 
Mechanisms at Timisoara. But the reasons given are 
about the same kind, namely “ It is a broad, voluminous 
and disorganized subject,” except that they are given for 
one subject at Bucharest and another at Timisoara. 


Petre Brasoveanu: In some cases teachers’ excessive 
demands make the students devote themselves almost 
entirely to preparing for examinations and neglect prep- 
aration of the other things. We found instances of this 
kind at the Bucharest Construction Institute and the 
Ploiesti Faculty of Drilling, where students told us the 
examiners in third-year Thermal Engineering and 
Machine Parts and second-year Mechanisms at Buchar- 
est or Hydraulic Drives at Ploiesti accept only grades of 
seven and above. 


Graziela Barla: In the case of the Mechanics Faculty at 
Cluj-Napoca the dean himself admits that some profes- 
sors, the young ones especially, make it impossible for 
the students to handle the respective subjects uniformly 
by introducing a great deal of new information without 
deleting anything, the volume of information thereby 
becoming excessively large. And this too while other 
teachers, no matter what happens, do not depart from 
the immutable patterns of their own courses, which have 
to be assimilated and reproduced exactly. 


loan T. Morar: Unduly theoretical presentation of the 
courses is another reason with bad effects. As the docu- 
mentation shows, many of the motors, mechanisms and 
machines in the laboratories and shops at Timisoara are 
inoperative and presented only idle, and of course the 
operating principles cannot be perceived and learned 
correctly under those conditions. 


Dan Pavel: In the Iasi Agronomic Institute and Physical 
Mathematics at Iasi overloading the educational pro- 
gram and lack of the necessary time for individual study 
are given as the reasons. 


Lorin Vasilovici: As these very explanations indicate, the 
main causes are ultimately a number of negative phe- 
nomena and dysfunctions in the organization of the 
instructive-educational process. The range of responsi- 
bilities of the educators and the association must not be 
reduced by endless objective excuses. In limiting the area 
of mediocrity in this way we also intended to make an 
evaluation of the responsibilities. 


loan T. Morar: Actually, instead of such clear evalua- 
tions we sometimes find all kinds of subterfuges to 
disguise an alarming reality. The two faculties of agricul- 
tural mechanics in Timisoara and Bucharest, which are 
at the bottom of the professional ratings, invoked the 
fact that nevertheless they logged a few percentage points 
higher than those of the same term last year. 
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Dan Pavel: The Iasi Agronomic Institute replied to us 
that this situation is traditional in a way and that the 
percentage of passing grades has always been 50-60 
percent. 


Graziela Baria: Or as the dean at Cluj-Napoca Mechan- 
ics said, no matter how you present it, the Polytechnic 
Institute is always in last place in the professional 
classification. 


Petre Brasoveanu: The Faculty of Technological Equip- 
ment at the Bucharest [Construction Institute], the fac- 
ulty with the worst results in the whole Construction 
Institute since the winter term, does not consider 25 
percent failures in one discipline an alarming percentage. 


Dan Pavel: The fact cannot be ignored that we found no 
concerted effort or any persevering measures on the part 
of the professional commissions at the university center 
to improve the situation in these faculties. Moreover, 
even if these situations are known in general they do not 
seem to bother them, on the principle that somebody 
always has io be lowest. The only troublesome point is 
the fact that in the statistics these results drag down the 
university center’s position in the “Every ASC...” com- 
petition. 


loan T. Morar: But it is not the same everywhere. The 
alarming state of the Faculty of Agricultural Mechanics 
was very well known at the Bucharest University Center. 
Our documentation merely confirms what was presented 
to us on the basis of specific data. Therefore even 
overlooking situations of this kind is not fatal. 


Lorin Vasilovici: Actually, the present “Investigation” 
was not launched for the sake of sensational disclosures 
and revelations, but to record actual situations. As we 
said from the very start, we did not intend to make a 
complete list of the collectives at the bottom of the 
professional ratings, and therefore we did not compile 
documeniation in all faculties with unsatisfactory pro- 
fessional standings. But we intended to and did bring out 
the collectives in higher education in which mediocrity is 
persistent and chronic and requires radical measures on 
the part of the managements of the educational units and 
the association personnel on the levels of the institutes, 
faculties and university centers. 


The book should not be closed without reminding those 
in charge that these measures are expected and that we 
shall consider it our duty to inform university public 
opinion about their implementation. 


5186/9274 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Slovene Press Attacks on Army Condemned by 
RILINDJA 

21000010 Pristina RILINDJA in Albanian 

24 Mar 88 p 9 


[Article: “Same Sources, Same Refrains, Same Recom- 
mendations”) 


[Text] Recently, by means of serious analyses, not at all 
unexpected, a part of the media in the Socialist Republic 
of Slovenia, (MLADINA, NOVA REVIJA, KATEDRA, 
TRIBUNA and TELEKS) in league with some other 
newspapers, mainly “youth” papers from other areas of 
the country, are attacking the Yugoslav People’s Army. 
These texts, because of their content and recommenda- 
tions and also because of their style, are written so that 
even the reader, who is not properly informed, has it 
clear that not only the army, but also the whole system, 
all the vital values of our society, the revolution, the 
socialist government and the equality, the brotherhood 
and unity of our nations and nationalities, the entire 
concept of all people’s defense and our independent and 
nonaligned position—are directly attacked. In a word, 
Yugoslavia is attacked as a unique, federal and demo- 
cratic community of nations and nationalities, which 
once and forever established that Yugoslavia be con- 
structed as their common fatherland. 


The emigre press is also dealing with this matter with the 
“same analytical methods,” the same style and same 
recommendations. Therefore, the question is: Is this 
similarity between the above-mentioned newspapers and 
those of the hostile emigres a chance occurrence? Let the 
readers themselves judge, on the basis of these texts 
selected at random. 


“The Ulcer in the Body of the Non-Serbian People” 


The emigre paper HRVATSKI TJEDNIK, the newspa- 
per of the “Croatian State Constitutional Movement,” in 
its 12 November 1985 issue wrote in regard to the 
Yugoslav People’s Army (YPA): “It is not a matter of 
some sort of all-Yugoslav army but of the Serbian army 
and the great Serbian interests which this army defends.” 
In the same newspaper on 5 November 1985, we read the 
following: “How really equal you are (in the Yugoslav 
People’s Army) you see and hear every day. Because, the 
members of the other "nations and nationalities“ are 
ordered “you will speak Serbian so that the whole world 
can understand you. On this occasion if the Serbian 
*brother™ insults the Ustash, Slovene, Albanian, Hun- 
garian or Macedonian mother...Nothing is done to 
anyone.” 


The newspaper HRVATSKA DOMOVINA, the organ of 
the “Croatian Republican party,” in its article “The 
Militarists of the Yugoslav People’s Army and Their 
Beneficiaries” stresses that the army is an ulcer in the 
body of the Serbian people which must be removed as 
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soon as possible“ because the “army is dominated by 
Serbs and Montenegrins and because they have the 
highest positions in ali the military areas and in the 
general staff of the armed forces.~ 


In the impetus of such writings, the editorial staffs of 
some of our newspapers are determinedly and systemat- 
ically advancing the theses that the YPA is the product of 
a unitary system of the superior nation and that the YPA 
has anti-Slovene and occupationist tendencies and that it 
is foreign for some of our people. 


In its issue number 35 of 16 October 1987, MLADINA 
“discovered” that our army is mainly ~ommanded by 
Serbs. While in its issue 57, NOVA REVIJA published 
an article by Ivan Urbancic noting that the YPA “was 
created on the occasion of the birth of new Yugoslavia 
during its Stalinist stage and according to the example 
set by the Soviet Union; while, later on, destalinization 
did not change this orientation.” The same author 
writes: “When we speak about the situation of the 
Slovene nation, as a nation, we cannot do it outside the 
framework of eliminating and neglecting the defense of 
the Slovene national army and, so to speak, we cannot 
speak without mentioning military occupation by the 
army of the other nations. In the National Liberation 
War we Slovenes formed our Slovene people’s army 
during our highest Slovene historical act. During the 
Stalinist era our army was abolished and the process of 
destalinization did not return *heir army to the Slo- 
venes....1 do not see any military and strategic reason 
requiring that the Slovenes should do any military ser- 
vice in a foreign milieu and under the command of 
foreigners just as was the case during our past national 
non-independence: when in their territory military units 
are established and are not commanded in the Slovene 
language.” The YPA, according to Urbancic, is a unitary, 
Stalinist army, an army of occupation in the territory of 
the Socialist Republic of Slovenia. 


Andrej Novak writes in TELEKS of 11 February 1988: 
“In Slovenia, relationships between the citizens and the 
military hierarchy are the most inappropriate and the 
most unsuitable, because of a number of things, and 
because of the new moments which do not facilitate the 
dialogue. Now the Slovenes, according to their traditions 
and general affinities are not, we do not want to say, 
soldiers, bu: iet us say that they are not people wanting to 
become officers. 


“The language of communication in the army is Serbian- 
Croatian, the officers have a nomadic life mainly in a 
non-Slovene ambience, salaries are low by Slovene stan- 
dards, while the job is difficult...” 


In November 1987 HRVATSKI TJEDNIK, which we 
will mention once again, published the article “The 
Slovenes Demand Their Money and Their Army” in 
which it commemorates the old saying of Macek: “The 
Croat’s rifle on the Croat’s shoulder, the Croat’s news- 
paper in the Croat’s pocket.” 
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Let us also mention this: The newspaper of the Chetnik 
emigres ISKRA wrote on | July 1987, that the “pleasant 
attitude of the state prosecutor in Ljubljana was surpris- 
ing,” when he rejected the penal suit against some 
authors and members of the “editorial council number 
57 of NOVA REVIJA.” 


“The State Within the State” 


Our newspapers, about which we are speaking, and the 
emigre press are happy to deal with the position of the 
YPA in society. Braco Rotar wrote the following in 
number 34 of MLADINA of 9 October of last year: “A 
few questions for the Slovene representatives of the 
federal government: what is the status of the army in the 
Yugoslav political hierarchy? It is a quesiion of a parallel 
state which meets the Constitution only in regard to the 
military provisions of the law and the personality of the 
defense minister. Or the army is a real state without a 
juridical and political form which, fre time to time, is 
checked. How can a citizen of this state explain to 
himself the untouchability and powerfulness of this 
institution, as well as its unchecked appetite, and even 
when it is not attacked by criticism? How can one 
explain the danger to the very life of citizens at all levels 
possible and the restriction of the development of life in 
the most intimate sphere? Hence, interference in areas 
such as family matters, the obligation that you can be 
called at any time to serve in the army, the possibility 
that your children can be indoctrinated and the contin- 
ual possibility of the presence of an extraordinary situ- 
ation...” 


When asking the questions—what is the relationship 
between the army and society, who serves whom and 
who is sovereign in Our society?—Rotar, in his article 
(Adversus Rustikus) stresses that when a reply is made, 
“it iS proper to avoid any link between the present 
Situation and the National Liberation War, otherwise 
someone can go back again as a partisan and correct the 
mistake,”’ and to remember the year 1972, when the 
emigre circles with their foreign assistance (wrongly) 
evaluated that in the country all the conditions were ripe, 
as Rotar says, for joining the partisan ranks and that in 
Radushe the “Feniks” group of foreig: agents and ter- 
rorists entered in action with the task of organizing 
rebellion and developing guerrilla warfare. 


In NOVA HRVATSKA, organ of the “Croatian Libera- 
tion Movement,” it is said: “For the first time in the 
history of socialist Yugoslavia and of the sclf-govern- 
ment it happened that this aggressive army was involved 
in public discussions and condemned its real and imag- 
inary Gifficulties....With this we understand that the 
YPA exceeded the limits of its constitutional preroga- 
tives, because it has no legal basis for evaluating, by 
itself, that the Yugoslav social system is in danger.” 


Writing in NOVA REVIJA, Janez Jansa wants more 
than 2 percent of the national revenue to be allocated to 
military needs following the example of Japan; while 
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Adriano Kirshic, writing in issue number 6 of MLA- 
DINA of 12 February 1988, admits that the military 
industry is spending unlimited funds, while the hostile 
emigre press is publishing many articles with the follow- 
ing titles: “While All Are Saving, the YPA is Increasing 
its Spending,” “The Economic Basis for the Supremacy 
of the Military Circles,” “The Mammoth Budget of 
Mamula” and other articles. 


In his article “The Generals and the Generations,” 
published in TELEKS on 11 February 1988, Andrei 
Novak among other things, says: “On the one hand, the 
goals are being examined so as to insure the automatic 
allocation of funds for the army, and on the other, 
considering the example of the supersonic plane, it is 
understood that so far we have not learned any lessons 
from Feni, Obrovci and metallurgist Hekurana of 
Jesenice...” The public opinion, as a matter of fact, in 
Slovenia, Novak says, demands that a continous moni- 
toring by civilian society over the army be ensured. 


HRVATSKA DOMOVINA of (February 1988) supports 
such attitudes with euphoria. “It pleases us very much,” 
writes this newspaper. “Now that the Slovenes...pre- 
sented some problems which deserve our attention. In 
this manner, they asked for the use of the Slovene 
language in the military units where the Slovenes are 
serving. Later, they required the abolition of the com- 
pulsory military service, if this is required by all condi- 
tions, as well as the application of the so-called "civilian 
service; they also demanded the reduction of arma- 
ments and of the export of arms from Yugoslavia, the 
abolition of privileges in the armed forces, the drastic 
reduction of the military budget; is it possible that the 
YPA has spent all those billions of dollars for nothing 
until now?” 


The attitudes mentioned here are also supported by 
NASHA REC, emigre organ of “the Serbian People’s 
Defense,” which, transmitting the report of the Belgrade 
City Assembly of 29 December 1987 on the condernna- 
tion of the anti-Yugoslav attacks against the YPA adds 
that the Slovene youth honored its image and, for this 
act, it must be grateful to “the regime that is over there, 
which is democratized to the stage that one can speak 
freel~ about the people’s defense just as one speaks in a 
iree society and, for this we must not be jealous of the 
Slovenes.” 


“The Military and Police Invasion of Kosovo” 


In MLADINA number 35 of 16 October 1987, almost 6 
years after the counterrevolutionary demonstrations in 
Kosovo, we read that at that time the army was forced to 
send one fourth of its forces to Kosovo and, as they say, 
this unpopular task was carried out with pleasure. Along 
with MLADINA, NOVA HRVATSKA and the other 
emigre newspapers have been writing for years about 
“the military and police invasion of Kosovo.” In the 
emigre press and in our press we also encounter identical 
evaluation that refer precisely to this occupation. 
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In connection with the crime committed some time ago 
at the Paracin garrison, Pavie Gantar in MLADINA, 
number 34 of 9 October 1987, wrote that the higher 
representatives of the YPA “hurried to pre-judge the 
motives which caused Kelmendi to commit this crime,” 
while Ervin Hiladnik and Milharcic wrote in MLADINA 
of 8 January 1988: “...also before the beginning of 
investigations, the investigators had it clear in mind that 
the matter was an act of camouflaging needed to remove 
the iraces of the group which had organized this crime. 
Because after this act there was a group of individuals: it 
was clear that only the names were missing; and after 14 
days the investigators identified the group. After having 
acted logically, the entire group was condemned before 
the trial had begun....” 


Under the title “Tragedy in Paracin at the Direction of 
the Army,” NOVA HRVATSKA, number 19, 1987, 
gives the following interpretation: “A new explanation 
about the events in Paracin is spreading more and more 
in Yugoslavia. It is admitted that the murder of the 
soldiers was planned, but not by an Albanian who had 
gone crazy, but by the army itself...” 


NOVA REVIJA, issue No 65/66, September-October 
1987, wrote: “Why don’t they make an objective analysis 
to know why soldier Kelmendi went crazy? Why doz’t 
they write about the intolerable ideological indoctrina- 
tion, the unbearable chauvinist pressure and the accusa- 
tion against our soldiers, especially the Albanians ard 
Siovenes?...” 


“The Phantom of the Army Coup d’Etat” 


For many years the emigre press has warned of a military 
coup d'etat in Yugoslavia. Articles entitled “The Army is 
Threatened by a Coup d’Etat” were pulished, for exam- 
ple, in issue No 22 of the journal NOVA HRVATSKA, 
which notes that “The influence of the military and 
police forces is becoming stronger in Yugoslavia."” MLA- 
DINA deals with a similar prediction and writes: “A 
phantom is passing through Yugoslavia, the phantom of 
a military coup d’etat.”’ On this occasion, another article 
entitled “You, Incapable Collection of Communists...” 
which was published in issue number 35 of 16 October 
1987, where the following appeared: “The military coup 
d’etat can be supported by some Serbian nationalists 
because it would lead to the abolition of the present 
federal structure and would return Vojvodina, Kosovo 
and some other Serbian areas. In the meantime, this 
would trigger an uprising in Yugoslavia, while perhaps, 
Slovenia and Croatia would be driven to the point of 
making efforts to secede..." Also in this issue of MLA- 
DINA we find the statement “The generals would abol- 
ish democracy. What can one do? The generals exist 
precisely for this reason...” This is very much supported 
by MLADINA in its issue number 4 of 29 January of this 
year when it says: “Our army (the YPA) is militarist and 
not democratic.” 
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In the issue number 17 of MLADINA of 30 October 
1987, Vlado Mihelaku expresses irony in this manner: 
“Nevertheless in Yugoslavia the suppositions that the 
army will appear with a military coup d’eia‘ are naive. 
There will never be a military coup d'etat in Yugoslavia. 
Now, in Yugosiavia the army is integrated into civilian 
life.” 


The author of the article in the newspaper HRVATSKI 
TJODNIK of 18 March 1986 (We do not know who 
copied it) goes a step further, saying: “The taking over of 
the state by the army in Yugoslavia would not be a great 
problem and would be like those coups d'etat which are 
taking place in various countries in South America....” 


“Cry Over Lack of Discipline in the Army” 


In the struggle to compromise and weaken the YPA, as is 
known, according to the scenario of the special war, we 
must “attack the top personalities.” For this reason, an 
avalanche of the various insults and lies, going to the 
vilest one in civilized behavior, was started against 
Branko Mamula, admiral of the fleet and federal secre- 
tary, and even the highest military superiors were not 
spared. And this is a part of the propaganda machinery 
according to the state: “Attack and do not choose the 
means.” 


The editorial staff of MLADINA in its issue number 6 of 
12 February 1988, entitled “Mamula Go Home” writes: 
“In our fatherland television viewers are used to seeing 
on their screen pictures of the supreme commander of 
their armed forces on Army Day or, worse, on the 
occasion of a civilian state event. The picture of Admiral 
Mamula (in the position of a courageous dynastic mili- 
tarist) and according to the news, a brilliant operator for 
arranging profitable business affairs, had a disturbing 
effect—and for those who morally are more sensitive—it 
was shocking. What would have happened if the compe- 
tent public prosecutor, to begin with, had presented the 
indictment against Mamula because of the concern of 
public opinion? If Mamula had been a private vendor 
(like Mr Shmit from Malnoja), this, too, would have 
been condemned....” The scoundrels say in the end: 
“The military commander cannot rise up against his own 
mistakes and, the fact that he is a vendor of death cannot 
be turned in his favor (or to disappear from his post), 
and he cannot prolong the respect of his soldiers for him. 
You must not believe the scholasticism of the Jehova’s 
Witnesses, and the failure to submit to Mamula’s army 
does not require special reasoning; on the contrary, it 
demands contempt.” 


While MLADINA, with all its beils, attacks our policy of 
exporting arms and military equipment, and calls the 
federal secretary a trader in death during his visii to 
friendly Ethiopia, NOVA HRVATSKA reveais with 
pomposity: “It is not only a matter of arms. Yugoslavia 


POLITICAL 


also exports military experts and, in its territory, Yugo- 
slavia also gives military training to foreign soldiers and 
guerrillas.” We must expect such statements also in the 
pages of MLADINA. 


In the emigre press article “Let Us Bury Yugoslavia,” 
which is entitled “The Croatians, Aibanians and Mace- 
donians” we also read the sentence: “The Serbian Com- 
munist ‘General’ Mamula has completely forgotten that 
his ‘army’ is not composed only of Serbs; but in this 
‘army’ there is a great number of Croatians, Albanians, 
Macedonians, Slovenes, people from Vojvodina and 
elements from the other national minorities who are not 
Serbs.” And, from NOVA HRVATSKA we learned how 
the “Croatian power-holding warriors” during the past 5 
years carefully collected statistics about the movement of 
our “arm. chief” and “how he had kept his head in the 
bag.” Putting him in the milieu of “cold blooded killers,” 
like Tito and Bakaric, they write that these “warnors” 
say: The Yugoslav criminals committed so many crimes 
against the Croatian people that, when these crimes are 
seen from the Croatian point of view, it appears that 
every vengeance would be a reasonable one. 


“Yugoslavia and the Communist Kegime Must Be 
Destroyed” 


It seems that those who are there and those who are here 
foresee the same fate for the YPA. The newspaper 
HRVATSKI TJEDNIK. for example, wrote that the 
YPA will be destroyed soon and will suffer the same fate 
as the former Yugoslav army, first of all, because it is 
composed of different nations and nationalities. The 
pamphlet notes: “That neither will the Serbian die 
willingly in Istria, nor will the Croat have any interest in 
fighting in Dobruje, and neither will the Albanian die for 
the Slovene and nor will the Slovene die sear Shkoder.” 
Like the observation in TJEDNIK, Janez Jansa wrote in 
NOVA REVIJA that the formation of the republic 
armies “from the defense aspect is still better than the 
army created by force and all together which, as the old 
Yugoslav army, will be demolished within a few days.” 
The emigres and Jansa, just as their followers, predict a 
similar fate for our army and Yugoslavia. 


In the nationalist declaration against brotherhood and 
unity, against Yugoslav patriotism, against socialism and 
se:f-government and against a united Yugoslavia with 
the socialist republics and its provinces, the emigre 
newspapers and their supporters in our land spew forth, 
with determination, torrents of identical and devastating 
phrases. 


In its issue number 8 of 26 February 1988, MLADINA 
wrote that the “amendments, as they are now, are a 
great, long-term danger for the Slovene people” because 
we must remove the monopoly of the YPA as the bearer 
of policy and power, we must apply the political plural- 
ism and the right to secede....because, MLADINA writes, 
“if the volume of the mutual tasks will be reduced in 
regard to the confederation, here nothing would be 
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wrong, because the relationships would be of better 
quality.” And in the same issue of this newspaper, 
MLADINA, Igor Omerza stresses that the main consti- 
tutional definitions must be changed into ashes and 
powder and adds: “The real forces of the Slovene and 
Yugoslav citizens would be able to live completely in the 
process of social rehabilitation only if a true partial and 
political pluralism is established in the confederative 
regulation of the Yugoslav state.” NOVA REVIJA, in its 
issue number 65/66 published Jereni Vilfani’s recom- 
mendations that “we will always have difficulties as long 
as we have a communist regime.” And Prof France 
Bucar, for whom communism is the ideology of the past 
century, goes even fuither than this when at the Euro- 
pean parliamentary session he appealed to the West to 
stop any financial aid to our country so that in this 
manner, as he puts it. to uproot the totalitarian, co:%iin- 
ternist, centralist and Stalinist regime in Yugoslavia. 


To say that Yugoslavia, as it is, has no future at all, and 
that it should be destroyed and, that later it should be 
regulated according to the Fascist principles of those 
who once have been crushed, is the basic thesis of all 
newspapers of the treacherous emigres since 1945. 


There is no more room for surprises. Is it not quite clear 
that for years there existed forces that had provoked, 
blemished and assaulted us with lies and forgeries, and 
defamed us? Such are those who desire and expect a 
destruction of Yugoslavia; they desire to revise our 
borders and to plow and level what is brightest for us. 


Now the YPA, which is actually the Yugoslav army, the 
people’s army, the liberation army—is the target of 
different sides—but, it is indisputable that “writers” 
have this purpose: to destroy Yugoslavia. The same thing 
for them is also a source of “arguments.” This topical 
similarity, and this finger on the revolver in one part of 
our newspapers and in the newspapers of the treacherous 
emigration, this banz/ dictionary: this arrogance in aims, 
this merciless expar:sion of evil, excludes the possibility 
that the word is for ay kind of telepathy. 


In reality let us read with care. 


9159/9604 


Revival of Serbian Orthodox Church Viewed 
28000107 Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
12 Apr 88 pp 24, 25 


{Article by Nenad Ivankovic: “The House of Worship 
and Saint Sava; The Serbian Orthodox Church Awakens 
From Years of Slumber’’] 


{[Text] When slightly more than 2 years ago Ljubljana 
Archbishop Alozije Sustar wished local believers a merry 
Christmas over the local radio station (as did Joze 
Smole, then and now the president of the Slovenian 
Socialist Alliance), a good part of official Yugoslavia as 
well as part of the intellectual public was in something of 


POLITICAL 


an ideological and political quandary which, in keeping 
with our customs, quickly turned into a polemical dis- 
pute, from which for a time it seemed the whole country 
was shaking. The voice of the majority at the time 
asserted that those gestures were, in essence, unconstitu- 
tiona!. At the same time BORBA, which in the meantime 
had published an interview with monseigneur Sustar, 
received a public rebuke from a high-ranking politician 
for supposedly “losing its compass.” While this was 
happening, appareutly the political memory had simply 
lost sight of the fact that just a year before the Belgrade 
publication INTERVJU had wished its readers season’s 
greetings on the same holiday. 


Naturally, the Slovenes did not back off from their 
“Christmas initiative;” what is more, they declared an 
even further “liberalization” which, of course, stirred up 
the dust even more. The result of it all (if we can talk 
about a result at all) was truly “Rashomon-esque.” 
SJEVER was branded a black sheep, some kind of 
“Yugoslav syndrome,” whose example others were 
enthusiastically following! Thus German, patriarch of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, has given more interviews 
to the public press in the past 2 years than in his entire 
long years at the head of the Orthodox flock. At the same 
time the newspapers were very anxious to publish his 
Christmas messages, while POLITIKA and some other 
newspapers called upon their readers to help with the 
construction of the theological faculty building in Bel- 
grade, which is not a common practice unde: our Cir- 
cumstances. In a similar fashion, agitation took place for 
the construction of the the Saint Sava house of worship 
in Vracar [a district of Belgrade]. Recently Duga pub- 
lished a lengthy text under the title “With Saint Sava 
into the 21st century,” and the lead title “Sweet Ortho- 
doxy: builders of the Belgrade memorial,” in which, in 
addition to the data that that “largest O.thodox church 
in the world” would cost 15 million dollars, reference 
was made to numerous examples of self-denying sacri- 
fices for the glory of “The Sun of the Serbian heavens” 
(Patriarch German). 


This unique liberalization of religious matters on a 
relatively broad Yugoslav front (in which there are still 
quite a few blank spots) is certainly a consequence of a 
comprehensive democratic fermentation here, with rec- 
Ognition (at least in principle) that the church and 
religion can be, and often are, positive social factors, a 
cultural and civilized accomplishment which cannot be 
discarded because of some sort of ideological scruples if 
we want to avoid falling into the trap of dogmatic. 
optimism. In that sense, no one should object to finding 
various religious themes on the pages of the public press 
(and in other media), particularly since that does not 
mean the imposition of religion by those media, but 
rather their demoralization in respect and recognition of 
the interests and needs of the people. 


It is, however, another matter when that “liberalization” 
is the consequence of the subjectification of criteria: for 
example, when a youth newspaper (KATEDRA) is 
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banned because on the front page it showed a politician 
(S. Milosevic) as an angel, while another one, with an 
even higher circulation (GLAS CRKVE), does the same 
thing with Gorbachev with no consequences at all. 
Particularly in the same environment. Or when whole 
peoples are proclaimed to be genocidal, in the mode of a 
campaign, and even openiy call for the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia (PRAVOSLAVLJE, | October 1987). Specif- 
ically: “The world of the “Byzantian influence” (...) 
differs from the world of the "Western Roman influ- 
ence“ not only in religion but also in culture, historical 
development, ethics, writing and mentality. That world 
does not see a future of jont existence in the same state 
with adherents of a Western Roman orientation, partic- 
ularly after World War II. Its road does not lead to the 
Karavanke mountains or the Julian Alps.” And so there 
will be no ambiguity, it adds that this “Versailles 
Yugoslavia’ (...) in fact is not Yugoslavia in the full sense 
of the word, since it does not include Bulgaria, a South 
Slavic state... The future union of Balkan states (the 
Orthodox Federation) would be freed of various combi- 
nations that fit the plans of the great powers of the East 
and West. The joint traits of the peoples who would be 
part of that union and who would benefit from it would 
be the guarantee of the future and of prosperity.” 


That these are not merely the escapades of some careless 
editorial policy is attested by the ever clearer “‘Justini- 
zation” of a significant part of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, in part as a response not only to the general 
crisis of Yugoslav society but also to the crisis provoked 
by the Kosovo events. Here we certainly should not lose 
view of two factors: that every crisis brings into question 
the matter of collective and individual identity, and that 
in the tradition of the Serbian Orthodonx Church there 
has always been a concern for preserving national iden- 
tity, one could almost say for producing a national 
ideology. Thus it is no surprise that, on the occasion of 
his meeting with Petar Stambolic (in the last months of 
his term in office), Patriarch German said almost in the 
form of an ultimatum that “The Serbian Orthodox 
Church regards itself as the mother of the Serbian 
people,” and that, at least as far as the press (both 
ecclesiastical and public) reported, the president of the 
Presidium of the Socialist Republic of Serbia made no 
response. Was that a sign that it is Orthodoxy’s turn, 
even in its anachronistic role? 


In any case there is much to support the statement that 
the Serbian Orthodox Church has awakened from its 
prolonged slumber of many years, that its presence is 
more pronounced on the public scene than at any time in 
the post-war years and that there are signs that this 
phenomenon is not only the result of general democra- 
tization and respect for the social relevance of the church 
and religion, their traditional meaning as well as their 
spiritual and moral significance in contemporary times. 
This is supported by assertions that do not lack the 
ambition to become programmatic, that the Serbian 
Orthodox Church “still today is a guidepost” to the 
nation (PRAVOSLAVLJE), that in all its manifestations 
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life must adapt to Christianity and concentrate around 
the Church (GLAS CRKVE); that “without national 
reconciliation there can be no unity of the Serbian 
Church, and without unity of the Serbian church there 
can be no unity of the Serbian people” and that the 
Serbian Orthodox Church “ought to and must be freely 
involved in the essential problems of the Serbian 
people.” The present state “in which all Serbdom finds 
itself” can change only “through the might and power of 
Serbian Orthodoxy, i.e., through Holy Orthodoxy, which 
in the words of Saint Nikolaj Zicki was and remains: 
the epitomy of Christian National ideology, the epit- 
omy of holy art, the epitomy of ethics, expressed by the 
word ‘Svetosiavije’ [Holy Orthodoxy] (GLAS CRKVE). 


All of these things together also illuminate a publishing 
undertaking without precedent here. We are referring to 
the special edition of INTERVJU (1 Apr 88) which was 
completely (in 80 large-format pages) devoted to Saint 
Sava and the construction of the house of worship in 
Vracar. On the title page is a picture of the saint above 
the monumental church building with the brief title 
““Rastko Saint Sava Vracar,” while on the bottom of the 
page is the caption “a gift to our readers: a large picture 
of the church.” Of course, the most uncommon thing is 
not for such a newspaper to devote a special issue to such 
a theme, but rather the manner of its treatment and 
presentation. It could be said that GLAS CRKVE would 
not be ashamed of such a product, for in it Saint Sava, 
history and Serbdom are approached almost exclusively 
in a religious-spiritual way, with strong dashes of 
mythology and romanticism, practically, speaking from 
the viewpoint of historical scholarship, in an irrational 
manner. Here is a typical passage: “After this our ven- 
erated father Simeon (the father of Saint Sava—author’s 
note), having lived some little time in his monastery 
which is called Hilandar, achieved the measure of per- 
fection desired by all who love God, Simeon the divine, 
Simeon the sweet, Simeon the whole, Simeon the bearer 
of God with divine wisdom,” wrote Teodosije, “by 
prayers and sighs, in silence and weeping, finished his 
life.” 


But even more impressive is the selection of articles 
connected to the life and work of Saint Sava (which fill 
two-thirds of the issue!) We present them here in order: 
The Life Story of Rastko Nemanjic; The Ancestry of 
Stefan Nemanja (Sava’s father); The Origins of the 
Name Rastko (the lay name of Saint Sava); The Neman- 
jic Family Tree, The Name Stefan—Mark of a Ruler (the 
first Serbian Christian name); Hilandar Monastery; 
Saint Sava (a song from 1889); Studenica Monastery (the 
mother of the Serbian church); Simeon the Fragrant 
(“around the tomb at Studenica, with the fragrant relics 
of the founder of the dynasty, the cult of the first Serbian 
saint formed, by which the Serbs obtained their repre- 
sentative in the sacicd history of the Eastern Christian 
world”’); The Hilanadar Typicon (monastic constitu- 
tion); The Karej Typicon; Saint Sava Again (a song); 
Nikeja, Zica, Monastery of the Rulers (“the first center 
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of the Serbian autocephalous see”); The Studenica Typi- 
con (“the history of the Serbian church is at the same 
time the history of the Serbian people”); The Travels of 
Saint Sava; The Letter of Dimitrje Homatijan to Saint 
Sava (“‘about sees and those who ordain in foreign lands 
and those who are ordained in foreign lands”); Byzan- 
tium; Saint Sava and Roman Law; Domentijan (Sava’s 
first biographer); Saint Sava (a song): Teodosije of Hilan- 
dar (author of “The Life of St Sava”); Mileseva; The first 
Serbian Hospital (St Sava “the founder of our scientific 
medicine”); The Church Law Code of Saint Sava (“the 
most significant legal code of the Serbian church and the 
medieval Serbian state”); Simecn’s Vine of Fertility 
(here the topic is how from the grave of Sava’s father 
sprang forth a miraculous grape vine that cured infertil- 
ity: “three grapes and a piece of the vine cut off, 
according to directions’’); The Father of Serbian Liter- 
acy; The Illness of St Simeon and His Testament to St 
Sava; The Death of St Simeon; Rastko’s Painting; Saint 
Sava as a Miracle-Worker (“it was believed that Saint 
Sava was able to resurrect the dead, with one of the 
best-known examples that of his brother, Stefan The 
First-Crowned”); Slava—a Serbian Custom; Saint Sava 
in Popular Legend; Saint Sava as the Protector of 
Wolves; Saints at the Slava (a song); Saint Sava—a 
School ‘Slava’ (‘‘a national celebration, the holiday of the 
mother tongue, the Slavic idea, Slavic unity and hope for 
a better future”); A Hymn to St Sava (“All Serbia 
celebrates the ‘slava’/ of its father St Sava”); Saint Sava 
Among Beggars; The Hilandar Icon of the Virgin Mary; 
Saint Sava as a Physician; and another 20 articles of the 
type: “Saint Sava Teaches How To Dry Trout,” “Saint 
Sava Builds Windows,” ... 


Among all of these INTERVJU also published German’s 
speech about Sava, calling him “the Sun of the Serbian 
sky. The sun thanks to which we live and exist on this 
territory.” In the same place Dragan Dragojlovic, presi- 
dent of the Commission for Relations with religious 
bodies of the Executive Council of the Serbian Skup- 
stina, says about St Sava that “he is the spiritual founder 
of that which is called by the name Serbia;” along with 
this is an indicative explanation: “The house of worship 
itself, dedicated to Saint Sava and being built right now 
in Vracar, by its dimensions obviously exceeds the 
normal needs of th: Church. However, by its magnitude 
it probably seeks to encompass the life and work of Saint 
Sava, or the historical importance of this individual, and 
in some way to physically ressurect that work, as well as 
the legends, true and desired, historic and irrational, 
which are all part of a consciousness that is ready at this 
time. in keeping with its traditions, to delineate a part of 
its history and in that way, delineate itself.” 


There is no need to explain the measure to which this 
special issue of INTERVJU has delineated the history 
and current social consciousness. It is equally unneces- 
sary to show that it failed to achieve the expectation of 
its own introduction, which incidentally was formulated 
by Pavle Savic, then president of the Serbian Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, at another time, on the occasion of 
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the great international conference commemoratiing the 
800th anniversary of the birth of Rastko Nemanjic: “We 
neither need nor want to ‘affirm’ or ‘rehabilitate’ the cult 
of Saint Sava, but rather to interpret the facts critically, 
scientifically, honestly.” 


To the degree that it does not affirm a scientific inter- 
pretation of the facts, to which it is uncritical toward the 
real and the legendary and their historical function, the 
special issue of INTERVJU becomes symptomatic in the 
context of the possible impositoin of religion on the 
collective consciousness, as a substitute for “lost illu- 
sions” and as a surrogate for the democratic lay (not 
atheistic!) society, a society on the threshold of the 2/st 
century and the third techonological revolution. To that 
degree it is worthwhile to differentiate democratization 
and modernizaton of society and social conscicusness 
from their mythologization as a route into “prehistory,” 
with well-known results. 


12131 


MLADINA Chief Editor Defends Journal’s 
Policies 

28000112 Split NEDJELJNA DALMACIJA in 
Serbo-Croatian 24 Apr 88 pp 12-13 


[Interview with Robert Botteri, MLADINA chief editor, 
by Zlatko Gall: “Walking on the Edge—The Fate of 
MLADINA”; date and place not given; first three para- 
graphs are NEDJELJNA DALMACIJA introduction] 


[Text] 


Why About MLADINA 


The name MLADINA has been mentioned almost every 
day in our media and on the political scene, usually in a 
pronouncedly negative political context. 


Recently, the political chronicle in Dalmatia has also 
recorded harsh condemnations in the writing of MLA- 
DINA, especially about the YPA [Yugoslav People’s 
Army]. For example, at almost all the veterans’ meetings 
in the region bitterness has been expressed about articles 
in that paper, especially those dealing personally with 
Admiral Branko Mamula. Even the editors of NED- 
JELJNA DALMACIJA have on three occasions engaged 
in an open and harsh debate with MLADINA, opposing 
its recent untruthful and unacceptable propositions. 
That is why the issue is probably being raised as to why 
NEDJELJNA DALMACIJA, which as a newspaper has 
in no way questioned the political assessments that have 
been made of MLADINA up to now, is giving space to 
that newspaper and to its editor-in-chief. 


The main and sole reason for this editorial move of ours 
is to offer our readers a considerably more detailed 
insight into what MLADINA thinks about itself, what it 
says it wants, and what it does not want. That is, it is our 
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position that that information is also necessary to shap- 
ing the personal view of every politicized reader, cer- 
tainly in the context of the assessments that have been 
made up to now. Accordingly, publication of an article 
about MLADINA certainly ought not to be described as 
pursuing the same editorial policy as the Slovenian youth 
newspaper, but simply and solely as an opening up of 
additional sources of information for every orientation 
both with respect to MLADINA and with respect to the 
issues which it raises. We are convinced that our read- 
ership is mature enough to deal directly with the phe- 
nomenon of MLADINA. 


There certainly are newspaper topics that have more to 
offer than writing about MLADINA. 


That is, because of the orchestrated shouts of that part of 
the population which is referred to as the “broadest 
Yugoslav public,” any fooling with topics which burn the 
fingers even if you just mention them is necessarily 
stuffed into the compartments “For” and “Against” by 
those who have taken sides. There is no need to make 
particular mention of what this means when the “‘atmo- 
sphere” around MLADINA, which has been spit on and 
called names, reaches the boiling point and the height of 
anxiety. 


After all, a heap of articles has been written in recent 
months about MLADINA and hundreds of assessments 
and evaluations have been uttered, especially after the 
public of the entire nation was alarmed with reactions to 
publication of the editorial “Mamula Go Home” [in 
English in the original]. MLADINA, for instance, was 
placed in the context of the emigre press (the political 
assessments went almost as far as a parallel to the line of 
fascist and terrorist organizations) or “special warfare” 
whose purpose is to destabilize Yugoslavia, to besmirch 
the reputation of the YPA, and to change the constitu- 
tional order.... ““Anti-Yugoslav” and “anticommunist” 
tendencies have been mentioned, and the fury of the 
media centrifuge gradually shaped a thesis whereby 
MLADINA (together with TELEX, KATEDRA, NOVA 
REVIJA...) is only an operative carrying out an injurious 
policy which actually has been cooked up somewhere 
else.... 


“Teasing the Bear” 


The kind of ideas that are involved and the fact that the 
topic of the “unsuitability,” “‘messiness,” “offen- 
siveness,” and “‘tactlessness” of certain articles in MLA- 
DINA (the list of adjectives applied to the writing in 
MLADINA is far longer) grew into an attempt to “nullify 
and disqualify efforts which the Slovene leadership has 
been making to democratize society” (Tone Anderlic) 
can perhaps be seen best by one of the letters from 
readers published in the last issue of MLADINA. In 
which the reader Nediljko Simic of Kastel-Novi had this 
to say: “As far as I know, certain organized groups in 
Slovenia are devoting their lives to Nazism, to murder, 
and to fratricidal warfare”’ (sic!). 
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It is obvious that the topic of the tactless, often arrogant 
and excessively “messy” (if “‘messiness” is the term 
associated most strictly with the young people’s press), 
and indeed even offensive articles in MLADINA has 
been almost forgotten as the euphoric atmosphere of 
bianket assessments and evaluations has been created. 
And that quite often we are dealing with faulty vision 
which, as Joze Smole, president of the Slovenian Repub- 
lic Conference of the SAWP, recently said, on the basis 
of individual articles draws a general conclusion that 
MLADINA (what is worse—not only MLADINA, but 
the Slovenian public and political leadership) is in gen- 
eral against the YPA, against socialism, against the 
constitutional order, and against “everything that is 
sacred to us....” 


There is no doubt whatsoever that MLADINA, mez- 
sured by an “objective” yardstick, has been “at fault” in 
certain things. Nor is there any doubt that its tone is 
“elevated,” often insulting, that it has insisted on 
“teasing the bear” just for the fun of it, that it has 
persistently attempted to reach and capture space of 
‘journalistic liberty” and has sometimes slipped on the 
banana peel of its own image as being “freethinking” or 
“veteran of the revolution.”’... But on the other hand, 
isn’t it preciselya MLADINA of “‘just the kind” that it is 
that has posed certain dilemmas and raised certain issues 
which could not have been answered otherwise? Indeed 
even, as Colonel General Ivan Dolnicar, retired, has 
said, “basically it has raised many essential issues.” Of 
course, not always in a manner that was punctilious, 
ingratiating, and acceptable. If for no other reason, then 
the kids who have been “carried away,” or indeed have 
even been “tendentious” and “‘malicious,” ought to be 
“tried” on those grounds without a priori judgments. So 
let this untendentious interview with Robert Botteri, 
MLADIN A’s editor-in-chief, be a contribution to that. 


On the Editorial Entitled “Mamula Go Home” 


[Question] After all the commotion and the court suit 
that has been started, how do the editors of MLADINA 
themselves look at the article in dispute ““Mamula Go 
Home” today? 


[Answer] We think that all the issues which we raised 
with that article are still legitimate and that we have not 
obtained answers to them to this very day. The longer the 
time that passes without answers being offered to the 
public, it is almost being confirmed that even the man- 
ner, which perhaps might have seemed crude, was nec- 
essary so that a debate of those issues would really begin. 
Now that I have mentioned the way in which those issues 
were raised, it is obvious that the Army is not accus- 
tomed to be called onto the carpet of public attention 
and reassessment like any other segment of society. 


[Question] The article ““Mamula Go Home” has evoked 
many vitriolic reactions, and the assessments of its 
“suitability” have really diverged greatly: from assess- 
ments that this is only some kind of “messiness” and 
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lack of tact typical of the youth press and of its style to 
statements about “special warfare.”” How do you look on 
those assessments today? For instance, on the assess- 
ment of MLADINA’s Publishing Council and the posi- 
tion of its chairman, which is opposed to the general 
assessments of the council, which give a “passing” 


grade? 


[Answer] MLADINA’s Publishing Council mainly 
looked favorably on what MLADINA has written, saying 
that MLADINA has made its contribution to broadening 
the democratic dialogue and has initiated discussions of 
important social topics. The chairman of the council, 
Peter Bekes, however, has called MLADINA’s writing 
“unethical” and its tone “offensive.” But what kind of 
“ethical” are we talking about? We can debate whether 
certain phrases in that article were offensive to the 
minister of defense, but even if that is so, there is the 
civil suit for that purpose... 


[Question] Adverse assessments were also expressed in a 
meeting of the Slovenian LC Central Committee? 


[Answer] At the outset very similar to those of the 
chairman of the Publishing Council.... For instance, they 
said that the topics and the questions were legitimate, 
but that the method was not the right one, that it was 
offensive... 


[Question] However, in an interview in DANAS Joze 
Smole also called the editorial ““Mamula Go Home” 
“offensive,” remarking that the form was wrong, but so 
was the content. Saying, then, that the visit of the federal 
secretary for national defense to Ethiopia was not 
directly related to the sale of arms? 


[Answer] When the entire official political public of 
Yugoslavia rose up in condemnation of the MLADINA 
article, the leadership in Slovenia also sharpened its 
Original assessments. That is, they began to say that it 
was not just the tone that was offensive, but that the 
intentions of the article’s author were also in dispute, but 
in the last 2 weeks it seems that this assessment is being 
rejected. People are slowly coming to the idea that this is 
not the key probiem of this moment in Yugoslavia and 
that that editorial cannot in any case be the main reason 
for a conflict between Slovenia and the remainder of 
Yugoslavia. It is a question, then, of a pretext that was 
used to turn the “conflict” from the essential problems to 
a field in which we are condemned to failure from the 
very outset. Helpless. I am referring, of course, to the 
area o: the YPA and nationwide defense. 


[Question] In a recent meeting of the Federal Conference 
of the SAWP one youth official expressed the assessment 
that MLADINA has been writing against the grain of the 
commitments of the youth organization. But at the same 
time your publisher, the Slovenian Republic Conference 
of the Socialist Youth Leasue, says that MLADINA’s 
interest in topics related to nationwide defense and the 
YPA is quite legitimate and what is more has the full 
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support of the Slovenian youth organization. Tone 
Anderlic (chairman of the Presidium of the Slovenian 
Socialist Youth League) even says that there must be 
room in MLADINA for critical analysis and that the 
YPA and nationwide defense should be examined in the 
context of socialization. 


[Answer] It is true that our editorial concept has been 
confirmed and has been given a passing grade. Accom- 
panied, of course, by the warning that we should raise the 
professional level of the article still more. So, the pub- 
lisher and the Slovenian youth organization have never 
said that whe’. we wrote went against the grain of the 
commitmen’s and positions of the organization itself. 


The Thesis of Special Warfare 


[Question] Much is being made in the Yugoslav press to 
the effect that MLADINA, NOVA REVIJA, KATE- 
DRA, and TELEX have published more than 200 arti- 
cles disparaging the armed forces. It was noted in a 
meeting of the Military Council for National Defense 
that it was a case of “special warfare,” being waged by 
certain editorial staffs. Mention was even made of the 
objective of these srticles: “to shatter the unity of the 
YPA and to change the constitutional order,” and it is 
not difficult to read as well the thesis to the effect that 
MLADINA is almost on the line of fascist and terrorist 
Organizations abroad. 


[Answer] The Slovenian Republic Conference of the 
Socialist Youth League of Yugoslavia called upon the 
republic secretary for internal affairs some 3 weeks ago 
to submit to the Slovenian Assembly evidence as to what 
‘special warfare” groupings in Slovenia those are and 
either to confirm such accusations or to reject them as 
being unfounded. The Slovenian LC Central Committee 
has demanded much the same, as has the chairman of 
the Slovenian Republic Conference of the SAWP, and 
there has been sharp condemnation of insinuation that 
there have been special warfare forces operating in 
Slovenia which have been destabilizing the YPA. What 
are we actually talking about here? A single “‘breach’”’ is 
becoming an argument to support a demagogic show- 
down with progressive ideas and those who hold them, 
and the real problem is being camouflaged by the 
inflated magnitude of the “breach.” Incidentally, there 
actually is no conflict between MLADINA and the YPA, 
but rather it is between two differing conceptions of 
Yugoslav socialism. 


{Question] What is exactly the role of MLADINA here? 
For instance, in spite of all the criticism even General 
Ivan Dolnicar, retired, was to tell newspapermen that 
MLADINA has basically raised many essential issues. Is 
MLADINA viewed as a journal which is perhaps trying 
to broaden democratic space in Slovenia? Or in Yugo- 
slavia? 
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[Answer] We do not think of ourselves as politicians, but 
see ourselves in the role of a publication which is 
broadening the field of democracy and a publication 
which at the same time has the function of monitoring 
the political sphere on behalf of the public. The fact that 
MLADINA is cast in the role of the “Jew” is another 
matter. That “Jew” which has fallen just short of proving 
that the other side, that is Slovenia, really is black. 
Something can be learned from the way the fight has 
been waged against certain ideas that have sprung up in 
Slovenia. Last year, for instance, with the youth relay. 
First of all a scandal broke out, and all the politically 
relevant facters condemned it harshly, and then the 
media became involved trying their damnedest to bury 
the idea, associating it with a number of insinuations and 
indeed even with remarks like the one about “special 
warfare.” Then came the phase when all the political 
committees in the field were holding meetings and 
writing proclamations. The scenario is always the same, 
but it misses an ending. Order was restored and the 
unruly ones were calmed down by way of a denouement 
in the form of “‘wholesome politica! forces in Yugosla- 
via” that would “‘clear up” the issue. In connection with 
the case of the youth relay there were demands last year 
that the entire Slovenian leadership withdraw, this was 
demanded directly or indirectly, and now.... 


[Question] Is MLADINA assessed with topics related to 
the YPA? In the end, most of thos<c topics are debatable. 


[Answer] First it was said that MLADINA his published 
240 articles about the YPA, and then the number was 
dropped to 140, and finaiiy an analysis done by the YPA 
itself turned up 82 newspaper items in whic! the YPA 
was mentioned at all. We have tried to count how many 
articles on the YPA have been published in MLADINA, 
and it seems to me we have arrived at 34 articles which 
speak about the YPA. Compared to the 3,000 or 4,000 
articles published last year in MLADINA, we are obvi- 
ously not talking about a predominant topic. 


{Question! Has the dominant tone in writing about the 
YPA been “rude”’ or a bit arrogant? That is, have the 
articles differed essentially in their nervousness or offen- 
siveness from the established style of writing in MLA- 
DINA and the youth press in general? 


We Did Not “Bring Down” Marinc 


[Answer] I think that the writing was no more neurotic 
than MLADINA writes anyway about other things and 
that this is not the problem. That is, if we have been 
writing in the same way about the problem of the party 
or the problem related to the work of state security 
authorities, why is it that it is the writing about the 
armed forces that has raised such a commotion? It is 
obvious that the YPA is not used to that, but it is true 
that the tone has been made more impolite and arrogant 
by the fact that “through legal channels,” that is, through 
initiatives of the Slovenian Socialist Youth League, 
attempts have been made for years to get answers to the 
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questions which are now being posed by MLADINA. No 
one has answered them, just as they haven't now either. 
This can be illustrated with the example of the effort 
made over many years to have the oath of allegiance to 
the YPA administered in the participant’s native lan- 
guage and that signs be written in two languages outside 
the Serbo-Croatian language area. This has finally been 
settled, and even the federal secretary has signed a decree 
to that effect, but to this very day nothing has been done 
to implement it.... These are things which irritate us and 
which make us realize—and when I say us, I am thinking 
of civilian society in general, that they do not respect us 
and do not look upon us as people they can talk to on 
equal terms. 


[Question] MLADINA has also stepped out of line with 
certain other topics which do not essentially open up new 
space, but can simply be irritating. I am thinking of the 
series entitled “How Tito’s Name Is Written,” which 
might even be seen as ridicule. Have there been those 
who thought so? 


[Answer] No, not as far as I know. In that vein one might 
also mention the feature article about construction of 
Mamula’s villa for the simple reason that we made a 
mistake at the outset and did not say what the purpose of 
the article was. That is, we did not care a whit whether 
the federal secretary for nationwide defense had a villa 
or not, nor whether it was a villa or a large house.... After 
all, when many others have houses or weekend cottages, 
why shouldn’t the federal secretary have one? We were 
only interested in whether that house had been built in a 
manner that was legal. Did construction of the villa 
conform to the service regulations of the YPA and with 
the principal task of every soldier to be equipped to 
defend the country, not to build a house intended for 
private use while he was serving in the military? That 
was the purpose of the article. 


[Question] How true is it that MLADINA has been 
irying with a number of ticklish subjects to see whether it 
really was possible to undertake to “conquer” space? 


[Answer] Perhaps that would have been true earlier, but 
during the last half year MLADINA has had no need to 
try to open up any new space. It is true, however, that the 
opening up of new space and walking on the edge is the 
fate of the youth press. That is, it is always trying to see 
whether it is possible to go a step further toward greater 
freedom. The best proof of this is that almost ail the 
scandals which later were written about by the entire 
Yugoslav press first “broke through” in the pages of 
youth newspapers. 


[Question] Isn’t that image perhaps a trap for the youth 
newspapers, for MLADINA ir particular, when it seems 
that issue after issue it had to open up certain new fronts 
and offer a sufficient amount of “ticklish” material? In 
the issue before last there was an article about wiretap- 
ping the archbishop’s villa at Bohin).... 
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[Answer] It certainly is a trap, and half a year ago we 
deliberately negotiated a change of course, since we 
realized that MLADINA did not need to open up any 
new fronts, but simply for us to be able to use that 
““power” and reputation which we had gained to shape 
public opinion. To be able to demonstrate to others what 
professional and investigative reporting is. 


[Question] Is that “shaping public opinion” related, say, 
to MLADINA’s participation in the current debate 
about candidates for the position of chairman of the 
Presidency of SR Slovenia? MLADINA recently put 
forth “its own candidate” on the front page: Mojca 
Drcar-Murko, while at the same time it said that it was 
behind the “fall” of Andrej Marinc? 


[Answer] MLADINA did not “bring down” Marinc, but 
he brought himself down with his political life over the 
last 20 years. MLADINA simply brought out into the 
open what everyone was already saying. As I see things, 
we even did a service to the political leadership of 
Slovenia, since public opinion was already irritated with 
rumors that Marinc would be elected in spite of every- 
thing. In these elections I think the Slovenian leadership 
has shown that it takes democracy seriously. 


Sales to the Last Copy 


[Question] MLADINA has the image of a newspaper 
that doesn’t play by the rules. 


[Answer] Figures are often mentioned about how MLA- 
DINA is a newspaper that has been banned many times 
and is constantly being hit by the “censor.” But since 
1985 MLADINA has been banned three times, and these 
were temporary bans which were later rescinded, and it 
never has been banned so that an entire issue was 
permanently destroyed. Certain articles were banned in 
1985 and were withdrawn. 


[Question] What is MLADINA’s circulation today? 
[Answer] About 60,000 or 70,000. No returns... 
[Question] What part of those sales is outside Slovenia? 


[Answer] In all, perhaps 6,000, which would be 3,000 in 
Zagreb, 1,000 each in Rijeka and Varazdin, and another 
1,000 copies in the rest of the country. 


[Question] Can we assume that that entire mass of 
individuals or members of various sociopolitical organi- 
zations all over the country who are making public 
statements or expressing their disagreement with what is 
written in MLADINA have read the articles in question 
or are even altogether familiar with the newspaper's 
entire writing? 


{Answer] Impossible.... Those 6,000 people who regu- 
larly read the newspaper outside Slovenia probably do 
not write articles against MLADINA, nor do they even 
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take part in the bianket attacks on MLADINA. It is a 
question of an opinion and views which are created 
mostly on the basis of wrongly interpreted and poorly 
translated quotes in Tanjug bulletins or the daily press. 
When I read those versions, I am unable to recognize 
them, and when “quotes” are in addition taken out of 
context and placed in an altogether different context, it is 
clear that this is manipulation pure and simple. A few 
days ago I read a review of what MLADINA had written 
on topics related to the YPA which was prepared in the 
Command of the Ljubljana Military District (a long 
excerpt and rebuttal of that survey is carried in the last 
issue of MLADINA under the title “We Are Open” — 
author’s note), where in one place it says that MLADINA 
wrote in October that Keljmendi should have fired on 
the officers instead of the soldiers. We immediately 
looked at the original text and saw what the “trouble” 
was. That is, the original sentence ran approximately like 
this: If Keljmendi really was a terrorist, how is it he did 
not fire on the officers instead of the soldiers! Obviously, 
we are dealing here with an altogether different context, 
about a text with a different thrust. Given the way 
MLADINA’s writing has been presented to the public, it 
is Clear why it was up in arms. 


{Question} MLADINA has become a kind of open 
ground for many former taboo topics. I am referring 
specifically to the interviews with Mika Tripalo and 
Milovan Djilas. A sizable portion of the Yugoslav public 
thinks that once again this is MLADINA’s proverbial 
unruliness and its consistent course of anticommunism, 
but Tone Anderlic, for instance, has said that it is 
precisely such interviews and articles that help to demy- 
stify certain “taboos” and “myths” that have been 
heated up for years. 


{Answer] MLADINA feels that all ideas which do not 
appeal to violence, which are legitimate, have their place 
in a publication. Our fundamental conviction is that the 
crisis can be overcome only through an open dialogue. 
Finally, it was in a time when we did not allow legitimate 
ideas to get to the public that we fell into the deepest 
crisis... 


Support Even Outside Slovenia 


[Question] It is thought by some that MLADINA does 
not enjoy much support outside Slovenia, especially in 
certain communities said to be “tougher.” A few days 
ago you took part in the event called “Slovenia, My 
Homeland,” which was organized in Sarajevo by the 
University Conference of the Bosnia-Hercegovina 
Socialist Youth League. What was the tone of the round- 
table discussion in Sarajevo? 


[Answer] It was fine.... Just as it has been in other 
round-table discussion in fact: in Zagreb or, for instance, 
the week before last when we had a meeting with 
representatives of young people in the YPA. When they 
talked about “counterrevolution” and “‘special warfare” 
in Sarajevo, the audience broke out laughing, confirming 
that that public does not take those accusations seri- 
ously. Meetings like that simply indicate that MLA- 
DINA has support 111 the public opinion of the indepen- 
dent public all over Yugoslavia. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Deputy CD Head Interviewed on Disaster Relief 
23000089 East Berlin SCHUETZEN UND HELFEN 
in German Vol 8 No 2, 1988 pp 4, 5 


(Interview with the deputy director of the GDR Civil 
Deferse, Dr Roland Peupelmann, Col of Civil Defense, 
by CD Col H.M. Jaeger on course and results of the latest 
CD scientific conference: “Protection from Industrial 
Accidents and Natural Disasters Being Constantly Per- 
fected.” Date and place of interview not stated; first 
paragraph is SCHUETZEN UND HELFEN introduc- 
tion] 


[Text] In late January a scientific conference on protec- 
tion from industrial accidents and natural disasters took 
place in the Institute for Civil Defense. Daily newspa- 
pers and also the “Aktuelle Kamera” current affairs TV 
program have already briefly reported on the conference. 
As CD journal we would like to inform our readers in 
greater detail about course and results of this landmark 
conference. 


[Question] Comrade Colonel, what would you describe 
as the thread running through this varied exchange of 
experience and thought by ministers, state secretaries, 
and other leading cadres? 


[Answer] I feel that Dr Herbert Weiz, the deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers, aptly formulated the 
basic idea when he said in his conciuding remarks: In 
perfecting the protection from industrial accidents and 
natural disasters at the same time we strengthen social- 
ism—a strong socialism is decisive for the safeguarding 
of peace, to give you the gist of his words. 


As the exchange of opinions demonstrated, a great deal 
has been done and is being done regarding the imple- 
mentation of the decisions of the | 1th SED Congress in 
all segments of our society to guarantee with increasing 
effectiveness the protection of the people and of the 
economy from occurrences of serious damages. 


In this connection actually all speakers in the discussion 
emphasized the legal responsibility of the managers in 
state and economy for high labor and production safety 
in their area of competence, so that the creative work of 
the working people can come to fruition undiminished in 
the growth of the production of the economy. In this 
sense, Dr Herbert Weiz summarized, the conference 
dealt with significant problems which are very important 
in the further achievement of the economic strategy of 
the 11th SED congress with a view to the year 2000. 


Viewed overall, course and results of the conference 
testified to the growing responsibility of civil defense, as 
this was underscored by Erich Honecker, the general 
secretary of the SED Central Committee, in his latest 
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speech before the SED first kreis secretaries, to provide 
an even greater contribution to production safety, reli- 
ability of supply, and limitation of damages in case of 
accidents. 


[Question] You spoke of great efforts regarding the 
protection of the people and the economy. How did the 
conference assess what has been achieved thus far? 


[Answer] Owing to the constant attention of party and 
state leadership, we have been able to make marked 
progress, to which Civil Defense in the 30 years of its 
existence has substantially contributed. That was the 
tenor of all statements. To start with: In our country 
there are manageable legal provisions concerning the 
protection from industrial accidents and natural disas- 
ters which have stood the test in numerous extraordinary 
situations. 


In regard to our safety precautions, let us take the 
example of flood protection—about which especially Dr 
Hans Reichelt, deputy chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and minister for environmental protection and 
water management, and Werner Ullrich, chairman of the 
Gera Bezirk Council, had spoken—in past decades flood 
protection achieved an increasingly higher level. Thus, 
numerous flood control reservoirs were created, levees 
made higher, reinforced, or newly built. Because of these 
varied measures 700,000 hectares of land, 1,050 towns 
and municipalities, 550 industrial enterprises, and many 
important transportation facilities have been protected 
from floods as a precautionary measure. To make it 
possible to recognize dangers in time, the network of 
water level indicators has been expanded and some have 
been provided with automatic warning systems. 


In the protection from livestock epidemics, too, as Dr 
Karl-Friedrich Gebhardt, deputy minister for agricul- 
ture, forestry and foodstuffs, pointed out, the GDR has 
reached an internationally notable level. Thus, to cite 
just one example, in the spring of 1982 it was possible to 
prevent spreading <f the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
had broken out in Rostock Bezirk, to other areas of our 
countiy. 


[Question] Isn’t it also true that this good balance sheet 
also includes the greater readiness for action, the 
increased efficiency of the operational personne! who, 
should the situation arise, have to eliminate the conse- 
quences in cases of damage and accidents? 


[Answer] Undoubtedly. But this concerns in addition to 
the CD leadership organs and formations also mary 
other forces, especially those which are first to start the 
battle against damage at the place of the occurrence, such 
as the professional and volunteer fire departments, the 
People’s Police, the members of the emergency medical 
assistance, of the GDR German Red Cross, the indus- 
trial accident control forces of the energy industry and 
water management, and many others. 
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[Question] What potential sources of danger must be 
taken into consideration for perfecting the protection 
from disasters? 


[Answer] Included are mainly, as the director of the 
GDR CD, Lt Gen Fritz Peter, stated in his lecture, 
extreme weather conditions, such as periods of severe 
frost, prolonged drought, hurricane-like storms, very 
heavy rainfalls, and snowdrifts; floods; forest fires; epi- 
demics; livestock epidemics and regional plant diseases. 


If inadequate or improper precautionary measures are 
taken to prevent such occurrences, they may seriously 
impede the life of society. Other risk factors continue to 
be in the production process, especially if plant regula- 
tions and technological discipline are violated and regu- 
lations and standards are not adhered to, especially in 
material conversion and energy generating processes. 


But these risks, as was especially emphasized by Dr 
Herbert Weiz, by Karl-Heinz Kuntsche, the director of 
the State Office for Technological Supervision, and Dr 
[of Economics] Hans-Joachim Knaupe of the Central 
Institute for Socialist Economic Management, can be 
largely controlled if—and that is indispensable now— 
microelectronics, computer and sensor technology and 
other technical means are used for this purpose since 
they make possible in a way never before known to make 
preventive protection from damages and catastrophes 
more effective, e.g., by incorporating in the production 
installations multiple, mutually independent safety and 
warning systems. 


In this connection the demands on research and devel- 
Opment and on the innovator activity increase. 


[Question] The conference primarily dealt with preven- 
tive work in state and economy. In this connection, how 
were the emphases placed? 


[Answer] Regardless of the special aspect in each case of 
the statements, each speaker had emphasized the out- 
standing role of the people in the implementation of the 
various preventive measures. 


In this context it was emphatically referred to the 
extraordinary importance of discipline, order, and safety 
at each place of work. For by the working people 
consistently adhering to the applicable regulations and 
developing initiatives at the same time to work free of 
accidents, breakdowns, and industrial damages—as was 
explained by Horst Heintze, the secretary of the FDGB 
federal executive, by the example of the collectives of the 
Riesa Steel and Rolling Mill—they give due consider- 
ation to the necessary growth in economic performance 
and at the same time to the protection from industrial 
accidents and natural disasters that is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 
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Since under the conditions of the comprehensive appli- 
cation of the results of the scientific-technical revolution 
the demands on discipline, order, and safety will con- 
tinue to increase, it is certainly appropriate to give 
greater attention to this topic also in the further educa- 
tional programs at colleges, plant academies, and similar 
institutions. To provide the working people with the 
required knowledge about safety, it is important to link 
closely their further education regarding basic CD 
knowledge with instructions on health, labor, and fire 
protection and in doing so pay more attention to the job 
and plant-related requirements of the protection from 
industrial accidents and natural disasters. In the future, 
too, practice-oriented anti-accident training will play an 
important role. 


[Question] What orientation did the conference provide 
regarding the training of the operational forces? 


[Answer] One of the conclusions says to perfect the 
structure of the CD plant forces, their training, and 
further training and in doing so to take more strongly 
into account the specifics of the branch of industry, the 
technological processes and the shift system. As regards 
the territorial operational forces, the conference directed 
the attention at reserves available in many places. As Lt 
Gen Peter stated, they consist of: 


-—event-related training, jointly with the state organs 


responsible in this respect; 


—individual planning related to damage events that are 
territorially possible and timely placing in readiness of 
the forces, taking into consideration the flood-alert and 
forest-fire stages; 


—suiiable supplementing of the equipment and ensur- 
ance of the timely availability of means of transportation 
and technology; 


—and last but not least in the successful training of the 
coordination with the forces of the fire department, of 
water management, the health and veterinary system, 
agriculture and forestry, of the mine-rescue, gas-protec- 
tion, and also the transportation system by joint exer- 
cises. 


To be able to effectively fight the consequences of 
natural disasters and serious industrial accidents, it is 
reasonable to bring in first those forces for this purpose 
which are best suited for it because of their training, 
equipment, and availability. Accordingly the use of 
volunteer CD collaborators, Dr Herbert Weiz empha- 
sized in the concluding remarks, should be decided 
under the aspect that as a result the regular production 
would be reduced as little as possible and loss of produc- 
tion is avoided. 


[Question] In the exchange of experiences the leadership 
activity played a large role. What are the requirements 
mainly formulated in this respect? 
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fAnswer] The conference participants placed their main 
emphasis especially on the following factors: to raise the 
expertise and the ability to react of the leadership cadres 
and their organs and to further develop their capability 
to assess the respective situation realistically and to 


Organize smooth cooperation. 


The ability to react quickly starts with the capability to 
recognize deviations from normal conditions in techno- 
logical routines and breakdowns in the region, to inter- 
pret them correci!y and, starting from that, to act to 
prevent an escalation to serious consequences. 


It was called an urgent requirement at the conference to 
make the leadership processes more efficient by comput- 
er-supported solutions. That refers to the quick determi- 
nation of interlinked consequences of possible events, 
the calculation of necessary forces and means as well as 
the optimizing of the input and the preparation of 
appropriate orders. Pioneering work in this field was 
performed by the staff of Gera Bezirk and together with 
the Leuna Works, the Merseburg Technical College, and 
the Halle Bezirk Council. Since practice is the most 
important criterion for the leadership activity, in the 
future greater emphasis is to be placed on regularly 
testing the effectiveness of the protection from disasters 
and to review the actions of the leadership organs of all 
levels. 


12356 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Officials of Military Industry Firm Interviewed 
28000099 Ljubljana MLADINA in Slovene 
I] Apr 88 pp 16, 17 


{Interview with Mojco Strasek and Mitja Kovacic, 
export director and managing director of Iskra Elek- 
trooptika, by Gorazd Suhadolnik: “Better Lasers for 
Surgery”; date and place of interview not specified] 


[Text] Iskra Elektrooptika is one of the important enter- 
prises of the Yugoslav military industry, since it has 
equipped a large number of armies that have Soviet 
tanks in their armed forces with its laser range finders. 
Elektrooptika is probably more important because with 
its earnings from the sale of laser range finders it has 
contributed a great deal to the development of optical 
communications in our country. What seems most 
important to us, however, is that as a result of its 
successful military industrial development, Elektroop- 
tika is increasingly orienting its development capabilities 
toward the production of medical apparatus in high 
demand. We therefore spoke with Mojco Strasek, its 
export director, and Mitja Kovacic, the chairman of its 
collective management body. 


[Question] How did Iskra Elektrooptika come into 
being? 
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[Kovacic] When we began to develop the laser in the 
1960's, we did not have any intentions of becoming a 
military enterprise. F-ople throughout the world were 
thinking about how they could use the laser. We manu- 
factured a laser range finder, which the army was most 
interested in, and began to sell it very successfully. 
Because we were virtually the first producers of a laser 
range finder in the world, we earned an enormous 
amount of money from our sales. With that money, we 
developed the production of optical communications, 
our own optical fiber technology, and other industrial 
systems. We introduced computer-equipped production 
as early as 1975. 


[Question] Which are your most important products? 


[Strasek] The laser range finder and an integral observa- 
tion system that contains a laser. 


[Question] Is the technology that you produce for mi‘i- 
tary needs also usable in civilian programs? 


[Kovacic}] Elektrooptika is involved exclusively with 
professional products, and that means that the require- 
ments of our customers are equal, whether they are 
soldiers or not. The technological production processes 
are the same for everyone. The requirements for quality 
and technological discipline in the medical programs 
that constitute our production goal are siricter than in 
the military programs. 


[Strasek] A laser for eye surgery is virtually a product 
identical to a laser for a range finder; both are produced 


by the same people. 


{Kovacic] It is just that the product is suited to the 
application and the buyer; we use the best lasers for 
surgery, and the average ones for military range finders. 


[Question] Could you describe Elektrooptika’s military 
significance in more detail? 


[Kovacic] The ratio between Elektrooptika’s military 
and nonmilitary purchasers of equipment is still approx- 
imately 70:30. As a primary producer of special-purpose 
products, we are part of the association of military 
equipment producers (ZINVOJ), and furthermore, we 
have to abide by the legal stipulations which very clearly 
define how we can sell our products. 


[Strasek] In addition to that legislation, since Elektroop- 
tika is a military factory, we have to observe in particular 
the law on the production of military equipmient. In a 
technical sense that law regulates production even better, 
since it introduces more standards. 


[Question] Does a worker who wants to be employed by 
you have to obtain the consent of military budies? 
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[Kovacic] Military approval is required only by the 
members of the board of directors. | am not aware, 
however, of any cases of the military not giving their 
approval. 


[Question] Does the Yugoslav People’s Army [YPA] 
finance your development programs and production? 


[Kovacic] Elektrooptika’s production programs are 
financed in different ways. We finance most of them 
from Elektrooptika’s own savings, its income. We invest 
approximately 30 percent of the value of the products 
sold in our own development. That is by far the largest 
source of financing for our development. YPA institu- 
tions order specific programs and provide up to 40 
percent of the joint financing. We take our participation 
in development into account in the price of a successfully 
completed series product. Because of our economic 
position, in the future we will probably have to require 
greater participation by the customers in the products 


[Kovacic] In principle, Elektrooptika does not start 
development projects unless a market analysis shows the 
possibility of true series production. No one can force us 
to produce something that we think is economically 
unjustified. In most cases the order that we receive must 
also include the possibilities for exporting the product, 
because the domestic market is usually too small to 
justify our high development costs. 


[Question] Are military personnel also employed by 
Elektrooptika? 


[Kovacic] There is not one active military officer on our 
payroll. 


[Question] How much do you sell to military customers, 
and how much to civilian ones? 


[Strasek] We are still selling our exports primarily to 
military customers; approximately 10 percent of our 
exports are purchased by civilian industry. Within Yugo- 
slavia, civilian industry, which buys industrial lasers for 
cutting and weiding, receives 30 percent. 


[Question] Do you act autonomously in the market and 
seek buyers for your products yourselves? What are your 
relations with the Federal Directorate for Supply and 
Procurement [SDPR] like? 


[Kovacic] Elektrooptika, of course, is responsible for its 
own economic performance. As far as the military mar- 
ket is concerned, to a certain extent the marketing 
procedure is the same as in the civilian market: by 
informing potential buyers, we attempt to establish 
interest and real possibilities for sales and to reach an 
agreement on amounts, prices, and terms. Of course, the 
appropriate body has to approve the sale. Another mar- 
keting method that partially compensates for our lack of 
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independence arises from visits by official state delega- 
tions to our country and from visits by our official 
delegations elsewhere in the world. The SUPR always 
concludes the agreement on our behalf, and we take care 
of fulfilling it. The economic result of the agreement 
concluded also depends exclusively on us. 


[Question] Does the SDPR take any percentage of the 
value of the sale? 


[Kovacic] The agreement with the SDRP says that an 
advance is to be given as a percentage of the value of the 
agreement in order to cover the SDPR’s expenses; at the 
end of the year they calculate their expenses and return 
the rest of the money to the enterprise, or else we set up 
a different arrangement for using any amount remaining 
from an unused advance. 


[Strasek] The SDPR acts like a very good export enter- 
prise that only takes its real expenses. It does not take 
any commissions at all in order to create a profit or any 
funds. 


(Kovacic! The SDPR’s operation is highly profitable, 
and therefore we producers sometimes wish that it had a 
larger network throughout the world that would allow it 
to do better marketing. Operating through Iskra is sub- 
stantially more expensive for us than through the SDPR. 


[Question] Which domestic and foreign partners does 
Elektrooptika cooperate with in its research and devel- 
opment and production programs? 


{[Kovacic] Elektrooptika is more oriented toward devel- 
opment than research, and it therefore finances mest of 
the research phases at research institutes. We developed 
our first military products together with the Swedish 
enterprise LM Ericsson, marketed them jointly for a 
while, and later began to sell them separately. At the 
moment we are planning cooperation in the area of 
thermal imaging; we will probably cooperate with the 
English, who have thermal imaging most highly devel- 
oped. We also cooperate with other enterprises in pro- 
duction, since it would not be profitable, of course, for us 
to establish all the production capacities ourselves. We 
have income relationships with some subcontractors (we 
share in a percentage of the earnings from the product 
sold), and we have typical subcontractor relationships 
with others, for example, with most of Iskra’s enterprises 
and with Zrak in Sarajevo... 


[Strasek] In the development phases, we cooperate a 
great deal with the Military Technical Institute in Bel- 


grade. 


{[Kovacic] In directed development, i.e., development 
directly ordered by a YPA institution, our contractual 
partner is always one of the military institutes. 
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[Strasek] Military institutes are also important to us 
when we have to establish the tactical and technical 
requirements in developing and manufacturing a prod- 
uct that has been ordered. 


[Question] Can you say who your largest customers are? 


[Kovacic] Trading in military equipment follows certain 
rules of the game, and one of the basic rules is that the 
buyer and the contractual provisions are secret. We sell 
throughout the world; that contractual provision very 
often hurts us, because we cannot publish reference lists 
of deliveries as in most other industries. Unfortunately, 
we cannot boast of our distinguished customers, but 
nevertheless, because of that rule potential buyers do not 
require such references either. | must therefore excuse 
myself; I can only tell you that we have customers on 
every continent except Australia. 


[Question] I read somewhere that even the famous 
Soviet tanks are equipped with your optical instru- 
ments... 


[Strasek] That is no secret; every brochure of ours says 
so. 


[Kovacic] It is the problem of the buyer who installs our 
optical equipment in the tanks. 


[Strasek] You can also get open publications announcing 
who has Russian tanks. 


[Kovacic] Our connection with Soviet weapons is based 
on our marketing decision: we compared the Soviet tank 
to the American one and determined that the Soviet tank 
was worse off because it did not have a series-produced 
range finder installed. We got an English book and 
determined how many Soviet tanks there were in the 
world. The market prediction was correct, and we have 
equipped more Soviet tanks with laser range finders than 
we had at first hoped. 


We also sell lasers as components for other things, and 
not just for Soviet tanks. 


I must emphasize that the development of the laser range 
finder also made it possible to finance the development 
of a large portion of Slovene microelectronics, and 
optical communications, which would otherwise have to 
be imported in the future on a large scale for the needs of 
our telephone system, just as we financed the medical 
program, thanks to the laser range finder... 


[Question] Could Elektrooptika “survive” if it began to 
orient its development and production capacities toward 
civilian programs, e.g., medicine? 


[Kovacic] We are currently making market predictions 
for a medical program in the area of electrooptics, and 
we are determining that it has better prices than the 
army. In the beginning, our market opportunities guided 
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us toward the military program, and we have not 
acquired appropriate knowledge that would make possi- 
ble a rapid reorientation toward the medical program. 
We are investing a large part of the income from the 
military program in the medical program, because med- 
icine is very interesting from a market standpoint. We 
can get more money on the world market just for a laser 
for eye surgery than we can for the whole instrument on 
the military market. 

{[Strasek] It is also a question of time; currently, for 
example, only clinics use the narrow-beam light (a 
microscope with a laser). The marketing forecasts say 
that in a few years so many doctors will be trained for 
that operation that they will be able to perform it in 
dispensaries. That means that much more consumption. 
Currently that laser operation is being performed on a 
large scale only in America and Germany. 


[Kovacic] We can state that we have the best laser in the 
world for that kind of operation. 


[Question] What is your moral position on the military 
industry? 


[Kovacic] My mother also asks me sometimes wiiether I 
have a bad conscience; I don’t, though. I assert that the 
person who decided that Yugoslavia would form its own 
military industry was right. It is probably clear to every- 
one that Yugoslavia has to have its own army, if even 
Switzerland does. It is necessary to choose the best 
economic way to equip the armed forces. Elektrooptika 
has proven that the military industry is profitable, 
because it transfers the income that it earns abroad back 
to Yugoslavia. | agree with the vision of the peace 
movements, but I think, however, that at least a few 
generations will be necessary to achieve a future without 
an army. 


[Question] Doesn't it seem to you that Elektrooptika’s 
commercial strategy is oriented toward the production of 
military equipment for the needs of partisan methods of 
warfare, because the Third World is the most interesting 
for us from a market standpoint? 


[Kovacic] I think that most of the military industry is 
oriented toward, and also of extremely high quality in, 
the sector that is most important for Yugoslav defense: 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank defense, infantry weapons, 
radio communications, and a certain part of optical 
electronics. 
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——e Youth Journal on Military Industry, 
xports 

28000102 Ljubljana MLADINA in Slovene 

8 Apr 88 pp 12-14 


[Article by Gorazd Suhadolnik: ““The Yugoslav Contri- 
bution to the Global Picture of Hell”’] 


[Text] “The Yugoslav Contribution to the Global Pic- 
ture of Hell” is based primarily on statistical. data 
provided by the Stockholm Peace Research Institute 
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{SIPRI], an independent Swedish institute for research 
on peace and conflicts, with particular emphasis on the 
problems of disarmament and monitoring arms build- 
ups. SIPRI was founded in 1966. 


The assertions that we are lagging behind in technologi- 
cal development are untrue! Aren’t we producing, for 
example, world-famous laser range finders? Aren’t we 
among the eight elite nations producing submarines? 
Aren’t we one of the 11 nations producing jet engines? 
The state and military leaderships are investing in the 
construction of a supersonic aircraft, and our nation has 
made great advances in nuclear research. The military 
industry has automated and improved a device for 
cleaning the barrels of cannons... 


Perhaps two or three years ago the Americans would 
even have sold us the technology for manufacturing 
supersonic turbine propellers if the very powerful Jewish 
lobby had not determined that it could also halt exces- 
sively high inflation in Israel by decreasing the military 
budget; the Israeli military-industrial complex thus 
stopped the development of its Lavi supersonic aircraft, 
and so the American Congress used its “stsategic veto” 
on exports of high technology to “Communist regimes,” 
also so that Yugoslav American turbines would not end 
up accidentally in Iranian American fighters, which 
would naturally be bad for an Israel without its own 
supersonic aircraft... In about the same way we could 
begin the story of the Yugoslav military industry, i.e., the 
military-industrial complex, i.e., ZINVOJ, the Commu- 
nity of the Armaments and Military Equipment Industry 
of Yugoslavia. 


Concerning the Balkan Myth of a “Power” 


1. In the tradition of world history, it is significant for 
the nations in the “Balkan sphere” that they honor the 
significance of the military industry and that they are 
playing the role of a “power” on a planetary scale, 
although that power is objectively slight. In this the 
Balkan nations are similar to Germany, Russia, France, 
Great Britain, America, Spain, China, Vietnam... 
Today’s Yugoslav disputes over civilian military service, 
arms exports, etc., are based on the historical association 
of two different cultural models of attitudes toward the 
use of military power: the old kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro were founded on the myth of “power,” 
while the former parts of the Habsburg monarchy were 
“pacifistic” (except for a military district that was more 
similar to the Serbian kingdom). That historical differ- 
ence is more or less apparent even today, above all in the 
positions of the highest forums of the sociopolitical 
communities. 


The Beginning of Our Own Military Industry 


2. Because of the dispute with the Soviet Union in 1948, 
the SFRY was forced to develop its own industry. Until 
then it obtained most of the weapons it used exclusively 
from the Soviet Union; it also received ammunition 
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from Stalin, and when he stopped the flow of arms, there 
was panic and a real fear that Stalin might even attack. 
Western observers were also alarmed (for example, in 
1950, when North Korea attacked South Korea, John C. 
Campbell believed that the Soviet Union might attack 
Yugoslavia). After Stalin’s death, Yugoslavia renewed its 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, although then it 
acted as a partner and not as a fraternal colony. The 
Soviet Union, however. still paid attention to Yugosla- 
via’s “political behavior,” and punished it twice by 
denying assistance: because of its position on the events 
in Hungary (in 1956), and because of the “Prague 
Spring” (in 1968). The United States of America, which 
of course has never cared much about any principle 
except the one that “any money is good money,” imme- 
diately stepped in, in view of ‘he changed situation. Fear 
because of the difficulties with the Soviet Union, and 
also because of the formerly real possibility of a Soviet 
incursion, decisively contributed to the development 
and production of Yugoslav weapon systems and the 
purchase of Western licenses. 


Purchase of Foreign Licenses 


3. Six months after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Yugoslav Assembly passed a law on nationwide defense 
and social self-protection, which (in addition to the 1965 
law regulating military consumption) gave the military 
industry access to a larger number of financial, indus- 
trial, personnel, etc., resources. With this regulation of 
the “military-industrial complex,” there also definitely 
emerged a “360-degree,” exclusively defensive concept. 
At the same time the Yugoslav nuclear bomb program 
failed (the estimated investment was high, of course, and 
the product was not easy to sell...). The purchase of 
foreign licenses, technologies, and entire plants coin- 
cided with the institutionalization of Yugosilavia’s 
“ambassadorial” role in the nonaligned movement. 
From 1975 to 1978, Kissinger, Ford, Carter, Mondale, 
Brown, Kardelj, Tito, and Ljubicic communicated inten- 
sively. These talks resulted in significant Yugoslav pur- 
chases in America, which lasted until 1982. (Of course, 
that period is significant for Yugoslavia as the time when 
our country incurred the most debts with foreign credi- 
tors). 


Military Aid to the Noneligned 


4. The so-called “amateur armies,” various groups of 
guerrillas and partisans in blue-jeans and sneakers, who 
decide upon a liberation struggle in the name of lofty 
goals, require good and lethally effective weapons, but 
ones that are simple to use and repair. Yugoslavia, as a 
“leader” of the “third superpower,” the nonaligned, has 
devoted itself primarily to supplying their armed libera- 
tion movements, and has consequently adapted its arms 
industry and its service program to specific modest 
needs. By persuading the fraternal and friendly non- 
aligned states that they should not seek aid either in the 
East or in the West (since everywhere either services in 
return would be demanded or unpleasant conditions 
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would be set, and concessions possibly even demanded 
by ultimatum), but rather remain “independent,” Yugo- 
slavia, following the “cash and carry” principle, has 
become the main supplier of weapons to the nonaligned. 
It not only supplies the Third World with weapons— 
they constitute only 40 percent of the scope of Yugoslav 
military trade—but also supplies complete weapons sys- 
tems and performs various services: it educates, 
instructs, and trains foreign troops, organizes and builds 
bases and camps, etc. Yugoslavia offers more or less 
everything that is needed by this type of military orga- 
nization: for example, the three-barrel 20mm M55 gun 
that the Crvena Zastava Works have been producing 
since 1950 is still selling well. The M-48 B-1 rifle (which 
many of us cleaned while performing military service) 
has achieved record results in the markets, i.e., battle- 
fields, of Burma, India, Indonesia, and Sri Lanka. Even 
more famous is the M-70 semiautomatic rifle, a copy of 
the even more famous Kalashnikov. Among the sophis- 
ticated military equipment, Iskra’s laser range finder 
would have to be put in first place. Iskra has probably 
equipped the Soviet tanks themselves and most of the 
licensed tanks in the world with this range finder! 
(Military equipment constitutes 20 percent of Iskra’s 
total exports; the value of that percentage of exports 
amounted to 30 million U.S. dollars in 1980; military 
equipment is two thirds of Iskra’s exports to the non- 
aligned countries). 


Experts on Partisan Warfare 


5. Judging by the general trends in markets for military 
equipment, arms expenditures in the world are continu- 
ally growing, although both great powers are evidencing 
a trend toward a decline in comparison with their allies; 
arms expenditures in the East, of course, are approaching 
those in the West. Whereas their share in the national 
income is constantly growing in the East, however, it is 
declining in the West. Arms expenditures in the non-bloc 
nations are growing incomparably faster, especially in 
the “bloc” of the nonaligned countries, and most obvi- 
ously in the countries exporting oil. Saudi Arabia is third 
in the world in terms of arms expenditures, immediately 
after the United States and the USSR. Some Third 
World nations are spending virtually their entire budgets 
on arms, even though their populations are dying of 
hunger. Scarcely civilized peoples and young developing 
nations are constantly fighting and warring with neigh- 
boring nations, just as in Europe 200 years ago. The 
developing countries also have not achieved a degree of 
industrial growth sufficient for them to be able to pro- 
duce sophisticated weapons themselves. Naturally, more 
liberal arrangements—and thus an exchange of goods for 
weapons—are more appropriate for the poorer coun- 
tries; those nations are Yugoslavia’s partners, whereas 
the wealthier nations buy from the Americans improved 
and supermodern weapons, which, fortunately, they do 
not know how to handle. The developing countries 
naturally need adequate “partisan” weapons for their 
“partisan-trained,” semiliterate troops and equivalent 
conditions of warfare. Among the nonaligned countries, 
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Yugoslavia has assumed the role of a merchant who does 
not ask his friends too much about the cause and purpose 
of their defense needs, and instead simply seils them the 
weapons as a friend. 


Our most significant customers are Iraq, Libya (80 
percent of our exports), Indonesia, Angola, Egypt, Zam- 
bia, etc. In order to carry out its export policy (and 
naturally for its own needs as well), Yugoslavia has 
imported licenses and carried out transfers of technol- 
ogy: the above-mentioned three-barrel 20 mm M-55 
anti-aircraft gun was bought from Hispano-Suiza (which 
today is part of Oerlikon-Buhrie, Switzerland) through 
the intermediary Officine Galileo; the cannon is carried 
by a licensed Fiat Campagnola 1107, and the Crvena 
Zastava Works produce everything together. In addition 
to this, there are the Gazelle helicopters of the French 
firm Aerospatiale-Westland, the Soviet T-72 tank, 
coproduction with the USSR of the IL-2 Shturmovik 
aircraft, the Yugoslav-Romanian Orao, the vehicles pro- 
duced by TAM [Maribor Automobile Factory] under 
licenses from Czechoslovakia and Wesi Germany (Mag- 
irus-Deutz, Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz), and the veki- 
cles produced by FAP [Priboj Automobile Factory] 
under licenses from British-Leyland (Great Britain) and 
Steyr (Austria). 


The Yugoslav military industry also purchases entire 
factories, and, in contrast to the rest of Yugoslav indus- 
try, allows foreign experts to “tell us what to do.” Thus, 
with a labor force 15 times more expensive than in the 
United States, it improves and develops all of the 
licensed products, and sells them for high prices as its 
own, sometimes even to the nations from which it 
bought the original license; of course, it also offers the 
buyers technical maintenance and training services. For 
example, the following factories exisi in our country: 
Rolls-Royce-Viper (jet engines); Steyr Diesel (for the 
M-60 armored transporter); Pielstick-Diesel and Rolls- 
Royce-Proteus-Gas-Turbine (for ships); and General 
Motors-Diesel (for ships). Neverthel:ss, only a tenth of 
the products of our military industry are licensed. 


95-Percent Utilization of Production Capacity 


6. One of the arguments for the military industry is also 
employment (the military industry, of course, never 
experiences overproduction crises, the arms market can 
best be compared with the market for narcotic drugs). 
Another reason is the development capabilities (Yugo- 
slavia-Eureka). About 1,000 Yugosiav enterprises are 
also involved in arms production. Only about 10 of these 
are exclusively military; at mosi of the other enterprises, 
only 20-30 percent of their capacity is devoted to the 
military industry. From 60 to 70 thousand people are 
employed in the military-industrial complex, including 
2,000 highly skilled experts. The Yugoslav military 
industry produces about 400 products, and 35 percent of 
the highly developed technology of the military industry 
is also used in civilian industry. Yugoslavia exports 
about 30 percent of the total production of the military 
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industry, which means a fourth or fifth of total Yugoslav 
exports, i.e., it contributes twice as much as tourism! The 
growth of the physical volume of production and the 
number of those employed in the military industry is 
almost twice as high as the same figures in civilian 
industry, while the military industry uses 95 percent of 
its capacity (compared to 77 percent in civilian indus- 
try). The growth rate is up to 7 percent, ard the ratio of 
exports to imports is 5:1! 


Mediation, Resale 


7. We can conclude from the above data that the 
Yugoslav state, i.e., government, to a considerable 
extent, covers its export payments deficit precisely by 
exporting “special-purpose products” (as weapons are 
officially called in this regard). The need for money in 
the 1980’s has forced Yugoslavia into increased arms 
exports, greater demands in the markets for military 
equipment and the production of more sophisticated 
military equipment, modern marketing, and arms resale 
services. The Yugoslav supersonic aircraft would be part 
of the program for offering sophisticated weapons. The 
marketing consists of the annual military parade, the 
permanent weapons exhibit in Nikinci, and the elegantly 
designed colored brochure in 6 languages published by 
the Federal Directorate for Supply and Procurement (the 
SDPR, ZINVO)’s coordinating body). 


There are industrial equipment fairs every year in Kranj 
and Gradacac; the Yugoslav military industry is also 
always present at the international exhibits in Wiesba- 
den and Cairo. As far as resale is concerned: Yugoslavia, 
for example, is a middleman for Nobel Industries 
(Sweden) and Moeden Chemie (the Netherlands) in 
selling weapons (for example, explosives) to Iran. Yugo- 
slavia buys the goods from the producers, and ships them 
(as an intermediary) and sells them to the country of 
destination. 


Economically Strongest 


8. Aithough Yugoslav expenditures for the army are still 
extremely high and planned for in the budget, from 1976 
to date they have declined from 6.71 percent to 5.2 
percent; the real expenditures allowed were no higher 
than 5.2 percent between 1981 and 1985. The army did 
not use more than 5 percent of this, and the real 
budgetary expenditures actually fell from 4.2 to 4.5 
percent, which is almost unique in Europe. Naturally, 
this is why the government attaches so much importance 
to the success of our “export champion” and in 1979, 
passed three laws to allow it full sovereignty in making 
decisions and managing the military industry. New 
weapons and equipment were given 26.65 percent of the 
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published budget, so that the budget cuts most drasti- 
cally affected the personal incomes of military personnel 
(a drop of 37.5 percent), who, as dedicated communists 
and loyal patriots, did not go on strike. 


The Five Magnificent Ones 
The five largest Yugoslav arms producers are as foliows: 


e The Crvena Zastava Works in Kragujevac (rifles, 
guns, pistols, and vehicles); 

e Iskra in Ljubljana (laser range finders, radio equip- 
ment); 

e TAM in Maribor (vehicles, pontoon bridges); 

2 Rade Koncar in Zagreb (communications equipment, 
mobile kitchens, and field equipment); 

e Prva Petoljetka in Trstenik (hydraulic and pneumatic 


equipment). 
[Box on page 12] 


Between 1978 and 1983, the personal incomes of Yugos- 
lav People’s Army officers fell by 37.5 percent. They are 
now lower than the 1971 level. 


[Box on page 13] 


According to the data that the Federal Secretariat for 
National Defense provides to the Yugoslav Assembly 
every year, in 1981 the Yugoslav military industry 
exported approximately $! billion in arms, miltary 
equipment, and services. The value of exports in 1982 
was approximately $1.7 billion, the value of exports in 
1983 was about $2.4 billion, and in 1984, approximately 
$2.5 billion). Judging by these figures, the Yugoslav 
military industry accounts for 20-25 percent of the vaiue 
of total annual Yugoslav exports. 


[Box on page 13] 


The Yugosiav military industry obtains 72 percent of the 
foreign exchange it needs by exporting weapons to for- 
eign countries. The Yugoslav military industry’s exports 
increase by 30 percent annually (imports increase by 
only | percent annually). According to a statement by 
General Georgije Jovicic, 30 percent of the Yugoslav 
military industry is devoted to exports. 


[Box on page 14] 


The Yugoslav military industry satisfies 80 percent of 
our own defense requirements (with respect to equipping 
the army). It produces about 400 special-purpose (mili- 
tary) products and systems. 
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ALBANIA 


Application of Automation Techniques in Industry 
21000014 Tirana BASHKIMI in Albanian 


28 Feb 88 p 3 


[Article by Ylli Dode, director of the Center for Auto- 
mation and Electronics Studies and Designs: ““From the 
Studies to Concrete Applications of Automation”) 


[Text] The improvement of the level of mechanization 
and automation of production processes is an important 
objective of the technical and scientific revolution. In 
this framework the Center for Automation and Electron- 
ics Studies and Designs, as a study and design institute, 
is developing its activity in harmony with the present 
and future tasks in the field of automation and the 
electronics and electrotechnical industry products. 


One of the main activities is carried out in the field of 
systems for automated measurement, regulation and 
control of units, lines and projects in cooperation with 
the technological institutes and the various manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Standard designs for tooling technologi- 
cal processes, for characteristic projects and lines for 
specific branches of the economy also are being 
achieved. Of this category we have the project executed 
at the grinding section of the copper enrichment plant in 
Reps, the projects under construction for the expansion 
of the superphosphate plant in Lac or the chrome enrich- 
ment in Kraste and so forth. The main problems that we 
intended to solve have dealt with improving the quality 
of products, increasing yields, improving the manage- 
ment of technology and safety in work. The tooling of 
technological processes in the lines and projects has been 
expanded to the designing and production of automation 
systems with general application in the economy of our 
country. In this category we have the designing, produc- 
tion and installation of sequential systems with pro- 
grammed automation at the chrome enrichment plant in 
Kraste and at the lime kiln of the polyvinyl chloride 
plant in Vlore; these systems work according to a pro- 
gram in force. Their value is great, because its applica- 
tion can be generalized in the automatic control of 
machinery, lines and projects that have technological 
processes with continuous uninterrupted functioning in 
the mineral enrichment industry, in mechanics, in met- 
ae in light industry and the food industry and so 
orth. 


Through the design work which we undertake, we intend 
to place on sound bases the design work in the techno- 
logical institutions in regard to instrumentation and 
automation in the fields which we cover. This is also 
served by the other activity cf the center for the design- 
ing of pieces of equipment for automation which are 
component parts of the automated measurement and 
regulation systems. 
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During these past 4 years we have designed and made 
models of more than 30 pieces of electronic equipment 
of which the large part has been put into operation. Thus, 
we can mention the solution of the problem of weighing 
to keep a record of the balance of materials through the 
production of electronics scales in the transporter and 
the bunker. The recording of the actual operating time of 
the group of technological machinery by the production 
of chronometers; the production of computerized mea- 
surement devices for the metal cutting machines by 
means of which we achieve the automatic measurement 
of the dimensions of parts during the work process; the 
solution of the problems of the automatic regulation of 
the speed of continuous current and asynchronous elec- 
tromotors which represent complex tasks in the field of 
power electronics, and the designing and production of a 
number of joints which are component parts of an 
automatic regulating system. 


The work activities of our institution are designing, 
production and execution of automatic systems of road 
signs in Tirana, as well as the automated score board 
system at the “Partizan” sports palace. 


Achievements in these fields of design are numerous and 
the massive nature of their industrial production in the 
URT [Radio Television Works] in Durres will further 
increase the value of these concrete applications. At that 
time the design of instruments for the technological 
processes of new or existing lines and projects will be 
supplemented more and more by automatic systems and 
equipment designed and produced in the country. In this 
field importance is also given to ihe improvement of the 
level of the designing work through the introduction of 
new techniques in designing. 
Another important direction is the designing of electrical 
machines and equipment aiming at further expanding 
the range of those produced in the country with better 
and better technical and economic indicators. In this 
field we can mention the design of the 20.6 kilowatts 
continuous current electromotor for the 7-ton electro- 
dredge for mines; the design of the seven types of 
ronous electromotors with rotor stages from 2.4 
kilowatts to 36 kilowatts for technological cranes; and 
the design of the 3.6 kilowatts continuous current elec- 
tromotors for electro-carts and 30 forth. Some of these 
operations have been carried out or are in the execution 
phase at the UEM [electromechanics plant] in Tirana 
and the section for the protection of electromotors at the 
wire plant in Shkoder. 
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{Editorial commentary by Gabor Karsai: “Turnaround, 
Reform, Renewal”) 


[Text] Some words, earlier forbidden, were used at last 
week’s MSZMP national party conference. They were 
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used also by individuals who not too long ago were 
among those prohibiting the use of those words. The 
position statement produced by the conference contains 
some new definitions also. Thus, for example, the draft 
position statement which became the subject of debate 
did not include terms like “socialist pluralism” and the 
“socialist market economy.” The usage of these terms 
suggests an ideological/political turnaround, but for the 
time being mostly in words only. A full definition of 
these concepts has yet to be provided. Concerning social- 
ist pluralism, for instance, we find the following: “The 
condition and the means by which the people’s power 

prevails and can be exercised is socialist pluralism, built 
on the party’s leading role. This provides an opportunity 
for the institutional expression and reconciliation of 
various interests and for the molding of those interests 
into the political will.” The socialist market economy is 
characterized even more cursorily. All we learn about 
this concept is that the functional conditions of a social- 
ist market economy must be established in the course of 
economic reform, which must be continued. 


This mixture of novelty and laconic talk can be obvi- 
ously explained by the fact that the framers of the 
position statement were unable to make up for the delay 
which resulted from preparing materials based on a 
conservative outlook—one which underestimated the 
expectations of the party membership. There came about 
an unavoidable compromise as a result. According to 
that compromise the party conference deemed it neces- 
sary for the new CC to “establish a working committee 
which would undertake a more in-depth analysis of the 
situation, would find the causes of the situation, and 
would make projections for socialist construction by 
iene also the experiences gained from recent 
ebates.” 


Lacking such analysis, only pragmatism could prevail 
today even in the field of ideology. Such pragmatism 
would set aside the disturbing or obsolete theses, would 
utilize new concepts, but would not be capable of pro- 
viding a new, comprehensive global outlook. 


While rejection of the old dogmas and reliance on new 
concepts seems as a natural, moreover, as a long-awaited 
event to many, one must not forget those “who learned 
things differently,” and whose immediate, instinctively 
felt interests do not coincide with these changes. As 
much as it is an important and joyful fact that these new 
endeavors—e.g. the development of legislation concern- 
ing corporations—are no longer hampered by ideological 
spasms within the political leadership, it would be a 
mistake to believe that because of a lack of such spasms 
these concepts are palatable and acceptable to the masses 
of citizens, and that these concepts could be made part of 
the citizens’ view of the world without obstacles. 


Listening to the comments one could feel that rather 
diverse, and frequently obscure conceptions are con- 
cealed behind dissatisfaction with the present situation 
and behind the intent to hold responsible the previous 
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party leadership. A decade ago a delegate who demanded 
better appreciation of decent work and of large enter- 
prise workers would have received a roaring applause. In 
this instance such roaring applause not only failed to 
materialize, but instead, the prime minister stressed the 
idea of profitability, signaling the fact that an efficient 
socialist system can only guarantee the security of suc- 
cessful work collectives. 


Some action should follow so many words. After all, the 
cabinet in power will soon mark its first anniversary. 
Thus far it was unsuccessful in achieving turnaround 
even with respect to the most important economic 
indicators. 


The political conditions for such success are now more 
favorable than before. A majority of the new Politburo 
members is committed to reform and renewal, even in 
the eyes of public opinion. They are people who can 
significantly contribute to the establishment of a new 
consensus in which the party assumes the leadership role 
not only in words, but also in practice. In other words, 
these people should not only react amid continuous 
delay and ambiguity to issues forced to the surface by 
societal changes. Instead they should anticipate those 
issues. This is of decisive importance. Unemployment 
arid a further decline in real wages are unavoidable in the 
present economic situation. This is bound to test 
society’s—a part of society’s—tolerance levels in the 
future more than before. Experience shows that the 
conflict between spontaneous, emotionally motivated 
social movements on the one hand, and leadership 
unprepared for such movements on the other, can lead 
only to confrontation without perspective, or to compro- 
mises which reflect only the momentary conditions of 
power, and which consequently are bad and equally 
lacking in perspective. 


“Thereafter everything was different.” This saying 
became popular in the aftermath of the CPSU 20th 
Congress. In the aftermath of the present party confer- 
ence a reexamination oO: numerous events of the past 
decades is conceivable in Hungary also. In the course of 
this indispensable and necessary process we must not 
lose sight of the fact that indeed, at last, hereafter things 
should be different. 
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Joint Enterprise Difficulties Described 
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{Unattributed article: “What's the Limit?—Foreign Par- 
ticipation in Real Estate Transactions”’] 


[Text] Already at this point I wish to apologize to the 
reader for violating here and there in this article some 
stringent editorial rules. But perhaps all roads are tortu- 
ous in the regulatory jungle surrounding foreign partici- 
pation in real estate transactions and construction enter- 
prises, moreover it is possible that great and 
straightforward truths do not exist at all. 
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In a classical construction enterprise the entrepreneur 
would contribute the money (even if in the form of bank 
credit), the planner the pian, and the builder the mate- 
rials and the capacity. Construction would begin at the 
various parties’ own risk, with the various parties’ own 
and (or) bank capital, and then, as soon as one sees what 
it is all about the entrepreneur would organize for the 
sale of property. For example: he would recruit lessors 
for office space, buyers for apartments, etc. Except for 
the fact that there is no chance for such organization 
under regulations now in effect. Commercial banks 
would provide credit, except that the interest rate is so 
high that it would torpedo the venture. As a result the 
rents would be so horrible that under normal circum- 
stances no one would pay such high rents either in 
Hungary or abroad. And there does not exist a construc- 
tion enterprise which has sufficient capital (for that 
matter there is no other kind of construction enterprise 
either) to finance large investments out of its own 
pocket, such as the construction of the City Center (CC) 
(see: a writing entitled “The Center of Everything”) 
which promises the relatively greatest profit. So then, 
what’s left? 


“Credits from foreign banks and corporations,” Revital 
Inc. managing director Peter Vegh responds to our 
question. A West European construction firm could 
secure a 5.75 percent 15 year mortgage from its bank to 
finance the CC, and no payments would be made for two 
years. One could take advantage of this offer in two 
ways. First, the foreign exchange loan could be assumed 
by the Hungarian National Bank [MNB], at the same 
time providing a foreign exchange guaranty. In turn, 
Revital could obtain the money if the MNB would 
provide a refinancing credit to one of the commercial 
banks, which, in turn would make forint payments in 
compliance with domestic regulatory provisions. The 
MNB, however, could establish further conditions. It not 
only could, it actually does establish further conditions. 
The MNB would first of all stipulate that the foreign 
lender assume at least an 85 percent share in the venture. 
In our case this would mean that the Western construc- 
tion firm would have to construct 85 percent of the CC. 
In addition, the finished complex would have to produce 
a significant amount of foreign exchange. 


Who Provides a Guaranty? 


The other way of financing would be in the form of 
commercial credit (“credit granted to a firm’). This 
would be rather pleasant from the standpoint of the 
Hungarian entrepreneur, since in most instances he 
could obtain capital under very favorable terms. A 
transaction of this nature, however, requires a number of 
things. First, a permit is needed from the MNB, as well 
as the MNB’s guaranty of providing foreign exchange. A 
commercial loan has the advantage of enabling construc- 
tion (or for that matter any other type of implementa- 
tion) work to be done by Hungarian firms in lieu of 
forint payments. But the MNB is not always inclined to 
issue such foreign exchange guaranties (perhaps because 
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the MNB is better off by using the above described first 
method of financing?). For this reason the Hungarian 
entrepreneur, i.e. the hopeful debtor is unable to provide 
sufficient assurances to the hopeful foreign lender as to 
repayments, and particularly not in the form of hard 
currency. Considering all this, it is difficult to strike a 
deal. 


In theory, these kinds of construction projects would be 
eminently well suited for joint enterprises—and this is 
our main topic—in which foreign firms and private 
persons appear as investors, as builders or as buyers. 
This is so, except for the fact that regulations pertaining 
to joint enterprises suggest that the firms involved 
should be engaged in the construction business. This 
stipulation is made if for no other reason, because joint 
enterprises are not engaged in management. At least the 
Civil Code of Laws does not view joint enterprises as 


management organs. 


Consequently, and because generally speaking the Hun- 
garian partners are management organs, in consummat- 
ing and implementing contractual relations the domestic 
partners in the joint venture are not equal partners. This 
then results in a discriminatory—mostly disadvanta- 
geous—treatment of foreign partners in a number of 
ways. A good example for this is the provision which 
prohibits the custodian of state-owned real estate to 
grant permission to someone other than a management 
firm to erect a new building on uninhabited state prop- 
erty. This provision is contained in the implementing 
provisions of the Land Law and strikes construction 
entrepreneurs in particular. Moreover, “a structure of 
permanent character may be erected on developed land” 
only, an existing structure may be renewed only if the 
entrepreneur declares in advance in writing that the 
building to be constructed or to be renewed will become 
the property of the state and that the entrepreneur will 
lease that property from the custodian. In addition, 
construction expenses may be accounted for only pursu- 
ant to the rules of wage inclusion, which means that at 
best the entrepreneur may be compensated for the 
expenses only by making use of the property through 
actual occupancy. It is true, of course, that these restric- 
tion apply only to the custodian, to the owner—the 
state—and its representative. They have no binding 
effect on local councils. But it is not that simple to obtain 
council permits for joint enterprise ownership of such 
buildings either. Not to mention the fact (see: writing 
entitled “Is This Cow Sacred?’’) that joint enterprise 
ownership faces a series of other obstacles also. 


On occasion, and in certain places the functioning of 
joint enterprises is made more difficult by questioning 
their capacity as “management” organs. There are legal 
provisions—such as the finance law, the provisions 
applicable to liquidation, or the laws providing for 
accounting practices—which clearly designate joint 
enterprises as management organizations. At the same 
time it is true that wage and income régulations applica- 
ble to joint enterprises are also different and more 
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favorable. Compared to small enterprises their relation- 
ships are different, because joint enterprises need not 
pay taxes on the basis of countervalues. There situation 
is different also from the standpoint of real estate man- 
agement. The dual posture of joint enterprises—and do 
not misunderstand: I am not talking about two colors— 
mh even more apparent in the context of foreign exchange 
es. 


Under the Table and Run Around 


It is a general tenet that joint enterprises domiciled in 
Hungary are considered as Hungarian legal persons, 
meaning that from the standpoint of foreign exchange 
they are treated as Hungarian entities. Consequently, 
joint enterprises will be required to obtain foreign 
exchange permits in all instances when the rest of Hun- 
garian enterprises must obtain such permits. Oddly 
enough, there are cases in which a Hungarian joint 
enterprise, by virtue of the unfathomable ways of the 
bureaucracy, nevertheless changes into a foreign enter- 
prise from the standpoint of foreign exchange rules. To 
mention just one instance: a joint enterprise is uncom- 
fortably cloaked as a foreign enterprise when it tries to 
obtain ownership of property in Hungary, if for instance 
a joint enterprise ver.tures so far as to attempt to attach 
a building—financed out of its own or out of borrowed 
money—to the joint enterprise’s assets, or perhaps to 
secure interest in some enterprise. One can say with 
some exaggeration that in every step taken by a joint 
enterprise the enterprise must run around to obtain 
permits from foreign exchange authorities. 


Here is one example for a matter that is somewhat 
different. The foreign capitalist shareholder buys a 
machine. He does so with the unconcealed intent to 
enhance one of the objectives of the Hungarian joint 
enterprise. He would be willing to ship the machine to 
Hungary while preserving his ownership rights to the 
machine, quite naturally, subject to registration with the 
customs authorities, for free use by the joint enterprise as 
long as the machine is needed. And yet, the joint 
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enterprise will be required to obtain an import permit. 
But because a transaction of this nature is considered as 
foreign trade, the joint enterprise must acquire authority 
to engage itself in foreign trade before it can obtain the 
required import permit. There are no obstacles of course 
in the way of acquiring authority to conduct foreign 
trade transactions as long as one pays a good salary to a 
Statistician in an executive position and to a specialized 
legal counsel, and engages the services of a freight 
forwarder, etc. In other words: practicing the authority 
to conduct foreign trade transactions requires the estab- 
lishment of an organization of such magnitude that it is 
not cost efficient from the standpoint of joint enterprises 
which endeavor to operate efficiently and generally with 
a small number of employees. And if the joint enterprise 
still has not given up on the idea, it may seek the services 
of a profit-making foreign trade firm instead of commis- 
sion, so that the profit-making firm hands in the appli- 
cation for import license. In this way, perhaps, the 
machine would arrive at one point, but it will arrive only 
after completion of the specialized task by hand, and at 
a high cost. (I have Murphy in mind.) 


And so, the going is not at all easy for a construction 
firm, and particularly not if the firm is a joint enterprise. 
Aware of the above-described difficulties it is becorning 
clear why the authorities let construction projects requir- 
ing some import materials be contracted to 100 percent 
foreign-owned construction firms. As a result such 
projects do not become less expensive, but payment for 
the last ounce of cement, the expenses and profits will be 
charged in dollars, or in whatever one’s favorite convert- 
ible currency is. And at this point no consideration has 
been given to the sale of the property, even though it is 
possible that sale of the property holds at least as many 
surprises (see: writing entitled “Home, Sweet Home 
Awaits Your Return.”) After all the advice for anyone 
who wishes to become engaged in real estate and con- 
struction projects involving foreign participation is this: 
be brave and be strong! 
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